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ROM England we learn that the ministerial crisis is over, Mr. 

Disraeli having declined to form a new government, and Mr. 
Gladstone having consented to resume office. In the House of 
Commons, on the evening of the 2oth, each explained his posi- 
tion, Mr. Gladstone having a word to say as to the summary re- 
fusal of the Conservatives to form a ministry when requested, being 
in his opinion, ‘‘ not fully in accord with the exigencies of the 
case, nor with parliamentary usage,’’ and Mr. Disraeli, on the 
other hand, frankly admitting, after the most approved manner of 
parliamentary admissions, that he and his colleagues were unable 
to form any ministry which could conduct the Government with 
the present Parliament. Strictly speaking, this ministerial crisis 
possesses no political importance, for no issue was formed upon 
any constitutional question, nor upon any point of sufficient mo- 
ment to make necessary the creation of a new Parliament and a 
change of ministry ; but it is of value to England, and instructive 
to the world at large, as affording a view of the current of thought 
in England and Ireland which otherwise would not be generally 
perceived. The Irish University Bill came before Parliament in 
its natural order, though perhaps prematurely, the last of the 
three great matters of reform, which Mr. Gladstone had promised 
to the Irish people, and that he conscientiously endeavored to ful- 
fill his pledges can hardly be doubted. The failure of the mea- 
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sure seemed to arise from the inherent difficulties in all questions 
involving material differences of opinion in Ireland between the 
adherents of the Church of England and the Roman Catholics, 
In the effort to apply to the solution of the case liberal principles 
of government, independently of religious questions, Mr. Glad - 
stone hit upon a compromise, which, like all compromises under 
such circumstances, has proved eminently unsuccessful. Accord- 
ing to the provisions of the bill, the Queen’s University was to. 
be abolished and a new college, to be called the University of 
Dublin, to be established. The control was to be in a Board of 
Council of twenty-eight, and Trinity College was to be the nu- 
cleus for the organization of the new University. After 1875 this 
Council was to assume entire control, and to receive into the 
Board representatives from certain colleges named in the bill, and 
also to affiliate such others as might desire it, each college, if 
containing fifty students, being entitled to one representative in 
the Board of Council, and if containing one hundred and fifty 
students, being entitled to two representatives. Now, the Roman 
Catholics are not willing to accept this, because their own col- 
leges, having no endowment, could not compete with their wealthy 
rivals, and would occupy a minor position in the new plan of 
affiliation. They would rather leave things as they are, and hope 
for the recognition by the government some day of the claims of 
their college to receive endowments. Trinity College, on the 
other hand, enters its protest, ‘‘ that the standard of attainment 
‘* necessary for an academic degree would be lessened by the affil- 
‘*jation of small provincial schools or colleges, inasmuch as the 
‘* standard must necessarily be accommodated to that of the weakest 
of the affiliated institutions.’’ So that the main plan of the scheme 
is not acceptable to either of the two parties most interested. But 
the most extraordinary features of the bill are the clauses prohibit- 
ing the appointment of professors of Theology, Modern History 
and Mental and Moral Philosophy, and providing that in the ex- 
aminations no disqualification is to attach to candidates ‘‘for 
adopting in Modern History, Moral and Mental Philosophy, Law, 
Medicine, or any other branch of learning, any particular theory 
in preference to any other received theory.’’ ‘The first of these 
undoubtedly renders the bill obnoxious to all advocates of a liberal 
education. In these days of progress and reform in matters of 
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education, a university without a curriculum of modern history 
and philosophy would be an anomaly, and a graduate of sucha 
university would be to many educated men intellectually a curi- 
osity. In the peculiar circumstances existing in Ireland, as the 
result of England’s policy, there may perhaps be something to 
say in support of such a plan, but with all, except the strictest ad- 
vocates for paternal government, the measure would be vastly un- 
popular. As to the ‘‘Conscience’’ clause, as it may be called, it 
would, if fully applied, in effect make examinations a mere empty 
form, for however ignorant of principles the candidate might be, 
his ‘‘theory,’’ to which the examiners must respectfully bow, 
would undoubtedly help him through. The fate of this bill cer- 
tainly shows that educational reform in Ireland cannot be accom- 
plished so long as it is necessary to resort to weak. expedients, 
and efforts at compromise where no compromise is possible. 
NoruiNnG of great importance has occurred in Spain and France 
during the last month. The Carlists, led by an enthusiastic 
priest, the curé of Santa Cruz, have been distinguishing themselves 
by attacking defenseless towns and unprotected railway trains. 
We hear, however, that the government forces have recently given 
them a severe whipping, and captured the curé’s mother and sis- 
ter, who will be held as hostages. We have had a dispatch 
or two referring, with the delicious vagueness characteristic of the 
cable newsman, to the proclamation at Barcelona of a Federal 
Republic, and the departure thither, post-haste, of Figueras, with 
the intention of putting a stop to the movement. A laterdispatch . 
mentions a telegram from him to his colleagues, stating that the 
misguided people of Barcelona seem etermined to support the 
party of decentralization. Considering all things, it is wonder- 
ful that Spain has progressed through the past few weeks with so 
little trouble and disturbance. Whether the end be Alphonso, 
Carlos, Monpensier, or a Republic like our own, she is at this 
time in a state of transition. And France, as a Rhode Island 
deacon said of himself, remains ‘‘in a state of quo.’’ It is amus- 
ing to note how unrepublican the French idea of government 
really is. Paris continues in a state of siege, the Assembly in a 
constant efferverscence. The reports of the sittings sparkle all 
over with ‘* incidents,’ ** movements ’’ and “‘ sensations.’’ Presi- 
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dent Thiers still manages to keep it in order by the aid of timely 
colds and intermitted indispositions, but there is not perfect peace. 
At one time an obnoxious prince is summarily expelled the 
country, at another an injudicious journal is suppressed. Mean- 
time the Radicals are urging one another to bide their time ; dis- 
sension divides the monarchical ranks ; death has deprived the Bona- 
partes of their leader and their cause, and for the nonce, greener 
fields and newer pastures have attracted the choice spirits of the 
Commune to Madrid. 


Mr. BouTWELL’s election to the Senate would be an event of 
great importance if the policy of the Treasury were likely to be 
changed by his retirement from the Cabinet. Such, however, is 
not the case. The President has appointed as his successor Judge 
Richardson, who will carry on the department, without doubt, in 
the light of the gospel according to Boutwell. He is said to be a 
man of character and ability, and has the merit of knowing the 
duties of his office. In this respect the appointment is a good 
one, and the busy speculations of Washington correspondents as 
to the other Cabinet offices are set at rest by the re-appointment 
of all the late incumbents. These officers have been generally 
efficient, and among the constant changes of our rotatory system it 
is satisfactory to find that the President is not wholly a believer in 
the ingenious theory, that the fact that a man has held an office 
long enough to understand all its duties is a sufficient reason for 
dismissing him. The idea that offices are schools in which men 
are to be taught certain duties which, when they have become 
proficient, they must never be suffered to discharge, is confined to 
America. It does not seem to be a part of General Grant’s polit- 
ical creed. It is singular, however, that, with his evident good 
intentions and the judgment which his friends say he possesses, he 
should have made as many mistakes in appointments as he cer- 
tainly has. No President since Washington ever went into office 
so entirely untrammeled as Grant, and from none were greater 
things expected. And yet it must be said that that expectation 
has not been fulfilled. The material he had to use was often bad, 
but his appointments have been disappointments in nine cases out 
of ten. But now that he has entered on his new term, with the ex- 
perience which, as he himself says, will be of service to him, there 
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is reason to hope for better things. One feature of some of his 
most severely criticised appointments is to be commended. He 
has made it possible fora man to step into the highest offices 
without passing through all the lower ones in succession. A 
President may in the future disregard the ‘‘ claims’’ of the poli- 
tician and party hack, and choose his highest assistants from the 
ranks of those whose purity and modesty have hitherto kept their 
virtue and ability out of the service of the State. 

THE Inaugural ceremonies passed off without accident. The 
day was blustering and cold, and to stand in the streets, as thous- 
ands did for hours, was a test of patriotism which they bore well. 
It is sad to think how slight was their reward. A larger attend- 
ance of ‘ fellow-citizens,’’ a greater display of bunting, and a 


more expensive and less successful ball than usual seem to have 
been the chief features of the occasion. Of the latter (the ball), 
we are told that no device succeeded in warming the building in 
which it was held. Everything was cold, including the collation, 
and the attempt of a white man to arouse some warmth of feeling 


in the company, by promenading and dancing with a colored 
beauty, failed to melt the most conservative. The President was 
there, with the new Vice-president and other dignitaries, but they 
soon departed to less frigid scenes. If one may place implicit 
reliance in the newspaper accounts, there must be something in 
the vice-presidential office provocative of smiles. Mr. Colfax’s 
proficiency has become proverbial, and now we are told that ‘‘ Mr. 
Wilson was radiant with smiles ;’’ and again, ‘‘the new Vice- 
president was smiling on every one.’’ It is a satisfaction to know 
that although one luminary sank beneath a cloud, his successor, in 
the language of the P. R., ‘‘ came up smiling.”’ 

The chief interest of the occasion centered in the President’s 
address. It is, on the whole, simple, direct, and manly. After a 
few general remarks, in which he expresses his belief that ‘‘ the 
civilized world is tending toward Republicanism,’’ he touches 
upon the negro question with the sensible remark that ‘social 
equality is not a subject to be legislated upon.’’ ‘‘ Give him (the 
negro) access to schools, and, when he travels let him feel that 
his conduct will regulate the treatment and the fare he will re- 
ceive.’ This is excellent advice to his white countrymen. 
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Alluding to Santo Domingo he reiterates his belief that the aqui- 
sition of that island would have blessed both them that gave and 
them that took, but declares that he will, in the future, decline 
to recommend any plan ‘‘ for the acquisition of territory, un- 
less it has the support of the people ;’’ a wise determination, 
which, taken some years ago, would have saved him much annoy- 
ance and the Republican party some severe trials. He then goes 
on to enumerate the various subjects to which his efforts shall be 
d¥rected, remarking of the Civil Service Reform, that ‘ the spirit 
of the rules adopted will be maintained.’’ He is no doubt per- 
fectly sincere when he says that he looks forward with anxiety to 
a release from the responsibilities which have weighed upon him 
so heavily since 1861. He will certainly have earned repose 
when he shall have completed the sixteenth year of his memora- 
ble public service. One can hardly turn from the inaugural, how- 
ever, without wishing that the President had not thought it neces- 
sary to speak of the annoyances to which he has been subjected 
in the manner in which he did. ‘‘I performed a conscientious 
duty,’’ he says in conclusion, ‘‘ without asking promotion or 
command, and without a revengeful feeling toward any section 
or individual. Notwithstanding this, throughout the war, and 
from my candidacy for my present office in 1868 to the close 
of the last presidential campaign, I have been the subject of 
abuse and slander scarcely ever equaled in political history, which 
to-day, I feel I can disregard in view of your verdict, which I 
gratefully accept as my vindication.’’ Slandered and abused he 
has been, no doubt, but so has been every other public man in 
this and every other country. Washington had his full propor- 
tion of it, and so had Jackson and Clay and Webster. Lincoln 
bore more than his own share, for he was the target for all the 
arrows that were aimed at the principles he defended as well as 
for those that sought to injure his country, and, less happy than 
the rest, he died in the harness. No one was ever more abused 
than the late Mr. Greeley, and it seems a little unfortunate that 
General Grant should have marred the effect of his address by an 
allusion to himself in questionable taste. He has been especially 
blest in having passed through his trials to this happy time, when 
all over the land there seems to be arising the dawn of ‘‘an era 
of good feeling,’’ and the lion and the lamb are giving evidences 
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of a disposition to lie down together. There will no doubt be 
many an aspirant for the place of the little child who shall lead 
them in the direction of the White House four years hence. By 
that time, indeed, nails now pared to smoothness will have grown 
to harmful length, but, for the moment, everything is lovely, and 
full of peace. 


Tue Credit Mobilier business is finally at an end. A debate in 
a House densely crowded with ladies relieved the emotions of 
the members, furnished them with mail matter for distribution 
among their constituents and amused the highly intelligent au- 
dience that had fought valiantly for seats in the gallery and on 
the floor. Mr. Ames, seating himself behind a huge bouquet, 
calmly awaited the attack of his enemies. His champion and 
friend, General Butler, sallied forth upon them armed to the teeth, 
In Mr. Ames he saw nothing but injured innocence, and, while 
he spoke of so much virtue in distress, the subject of his eulogy 
watered his flowers with an occasional timely tear. The spectacle 
of the enfeebled Mr. Brooks stretched at length upon a sofa, 
moved many a manly heart and convinced numbers of reflecting 
minds of the weakness of the charges against him. It surprised 
no one to learn that the House declined to expel the chief culprits, 
although no speaker seems to have quoted the parable concerning 
the casting of the first stone, or the proverb about glass houses. 
It is to be hoped that the tone of the House is not a fair reflection 
of that of the people, and, if one can judge by that of the press, 
it would not seem to be. Unfortunately, the latter has no little 
of the spirit of Southey’s ‘‘ Devil’’ when a trifle indisposed. 
Since the exposure it has been very severe on the wickedness of 
the Congressional world, and the sinful lusts of the Congressional 
flesh. If it did not in this represent the popular feeling we are 
in a bad way. 


To the enthusiastic philosophers who so frequently refer to 
“the great heart of the American people’’ as to a court from 
which there can be no appeal because it is infallible, we must look 
for an explanation of a phenomenon to which we have been treated 
during the past month. Mr. Colfax, at South Bend, and Mr. 
Ames, at Easton, have been the recipients of the most flattering 
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attentions. In Indiana, the first has been pronounced by the 
great heart of his countrymen a much injured man, and a model 
for all future statesmen. In Massachusetts, the other inas figured 
in the character of a Christian martyr, rescued from the arena by 
miraculous interposition, and has been held up to the admiration 
of mankind amid equally violent palpitations of the organ above 
referred to. Now, if either of these gentlemen be entitled to 
credit on his oath, the other is utterly unworthy of belief, and if 
the more plausible story of the two be a true one, both men alike 
are guilty of bribery in the public service. There would, there- 
fore, seem to be some trouble about the popular organ of which 
we have heard so much. A fatty.degeneration, perhaps, or some- 
thing equally terrible. The political ‘‘ Doctor’’ who, knowing 
the land’s disease, will, in these days, ‘‘ purge it to a sound and 
pristine health,’’ will certainly deserve to be applauded ‘‘to the 
very echo.”’ 


THE last state of the Forty-second Congress was much worse 
than the first. In addition to the Credit Mobilier revelations, 
reflecting as they did upon members of both Houses, many of 
whom had up to that-time enjoyed, as they seemed to deserve, the 
public confidence, we have had some spectacles of the most pain- 
ful character. In the House of Representatives a bill was intro- 
duced to increase the pay of the President, Vice-president, 
Cabinet and Judges of the Supreme Court—a very commendable 
measure. Few persons could be found to object to the bill thus 
far. The salaries of these officers have for many years been at 
much too lowa figure, and there is something absurd in maintain- 
ing that of the Chief Magistrate at the sum named by Washington 
as the probable cost of the office in his day. The rise in every- 
thing since then has been prodigious, and the purchasing power 
of money has greatly fallen, and little can be said against the pro- 
position to increase the salaries of the Executive and Judicial 
members of the government. The ministers who represent us 
abroad are also notoriously ill-paid, and something might properly 
have been done for them. But the wise gentlemen who controlled 
this bill determined to treat it as many a proper measure hasbeen 
treated before; to make its shoulders bear the weight of an im- 
proper one. They first tacked on an amendment increasing their 
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own pay twenty-five hundred dollars. The question whether or 
not this was in good taste apart, they had reason for urging this 
too. The cost of living in Washington is great, and the figure 
named is. not excessive. Thus far secure, they sprang on the 
House, in the last days of the last session of the Congress, an 
amendment to make this increase apply to themselves as well 
as to their successors. Here, then, was the real reason for so 
much zeal in behalf of an ill-paid President and impecunious 
judges. Hinc ille lachryme! No one proposed to .give the 
President the addition to his salary for the last term as well as the 
next. Charity begins at home. A few of the better class voted 
against this, and spoke against it—the mass remained silent—two 
or three bold spirits urged it with vehemence and skill—notably 
one of argentivorous fame, with force and dexterity, and the 
amendment passed. The Speaker drew himself out of the crowd 
by declining to consider the measure applicable to his office, and 
soon afterward the House adjourned. ‘Thus, amid a shower of 
greenbacks, the Forty-second Congress passed into history. 

Mr. DisraEL! said, the other day, in commenting on a pro- 
posed measure, that ‘‘ it was well to remind the House occasion- 
ally, that it had the functions of a senate as well as those of a 
vestry.’’ It may become necessary to remind the United States 
Senate that it is not simply a Quarter Sessions jury. For a num- 
ber of weeks its time has been occupied with questions involving 
the honor of several of its members It has failed to be prompt ; 
it has failed to satisfy the country ; it has failed to act worthily of 
its own dignity and fame. A Vice-president and nine Senators 
make a long list of distinguished accused. 

Three terribly inculpated persons ceased to be Senators on the 
fourth of March ; a fourth has been the subject of a report out 
of which nothing can be made ; another refuses to notice the ac- 
cusations against him. The affairs of three new Senators are, it 
is said, to be investigated, but at the present writing Mr. Alexan- 
der Caldwell, of Kansas, is the most imposing figure in the 
dock. He has been shown to be guilty of having bought at least 
two votes, of having paid $15,000 for the withdrawal of a dan- 
gerous rival, and of other corrupt practices at his election to the 
Senate. The committee of investigation, judging, perhaps, that 
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the Senate which had refused to believe ill of Pomeroy and Clay- 
ton and suffered Patterson’s case to pass without censure, would 
hardly be up to the point of expelling Caldwell, reported a reso- 
lution declaring his seat vacant. ‘This has given rise to a debate 
in which several questions have been discussed. Some who are 
in favor of Caldwell’s expulsion, doubt the power of the Senate to 
inquire into the matters preceding his election. Others fear to estab- 
lish a precedent, and take refuge behind technicalities. The Sen - 
ate chamber has listened to legal arguments by Mr. Thurman and 
Mr. Carpenter, and has endured a whole broadside of Mr. Logan’s 
logic. Mr. Conkling, in a long and modest speech, thinks Mr. 
Caldwell should not be expelled, because to bribe a rival to with- 
draw with a check for $15,000, if one can afford so large a sum, 
is, in his (Mr, Conkling’s) opinion, not a whit worse than to take 
money in pay for political speeches, which, he grieves to learn, 
Mr. Schurz has done. Mr. Cameron’s defense of the immacu- 
late Caldwell is drowned in pouring rain which drives the Senate 
into adjournment—to ponder, perhaps, on Mr. Conkling’s opin- 
ion of Mr. Schurz’s wickedness, or on the idea of another Sena- 
tor that the culprit should not suffer because he is only known to 
have bribed two voters, while he had, at his election, a majority of 
six. And so, illumined, occasionally, by arguments like these 
the dull debate drags along from day to day. The country waits 
and watches with a steady gaze, and all the while, Caldwell sits, 
serenely, in the Senate, calmly confiding in the protection of his 
own virtue. Poor, defenseless man ! 


GOVERNOR Dix, of New York, has fully justified those who 
built their hopes upon his, firmness and manliness of character. In 
refusing to commute the sentence of Foster he resisted as terrible 
a pressure as ever sought to sway a man’s judgment. Ina calm 
and earnest letter to Dr. Tyng, who was foremost in seeking to 
save Foster’s life, the Governor gives his reasons for doing what 
he conceives to be his duty. They are such as one would expect 
from him. With a tenderness that is morbid, for which we are 
remarkable in this country, we forget that when a jury has pro- 
nounced upon a man’s guilt, and the courts have determined that 
he has been lawfully tried and found guilty, his punishment be- 
comes a question of the execution of the laws. A jury is not re- 
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quired to consider the consequences, but the act itself, and to find, 
not whether a man shall be imprisoned for life or put to death, 
but whether or not he is guilty of the offense with which he is 
charged. For certain crimes the wisdom of mankind, directed 
and modified by experience, has fixed certain punishments, and 
he deserves well of his country who, unmoved by fear or favor 
and undismayed by responsibility, stands firmly by his duty, as he 
understands it, and executes the command of that law which is 
the safeguard of us all. 





THE CONQUEST OF SPAIN BY THE ARAB-MOORS. 
Ill.—THE TREASON OF ILYAN. 


T will be conceded that the first cause of the conquest of Spain 
is to be found in the judgment, tenacity, valor and skill of 
Musa Ibn Nosseyr, who had confronted on the opposite side of 
the narrow channel an enervate nation with the power and pur- 
pose to invade it. To this should be added the energy and 
fidelity of his generals, and especially of Tarik el Tuerto, who 
had urged the crossing, and was to be sent at the head of the ex- 
pedition. 

The second or itnmediate cause is to be found in a doubtful 
legend, full, however, of a real philosophy. Indeed the histor- 
ian who neglects legends because they are fabulous, abandons fool- 
ishly the most brilliant and valuable materials from which history 
is to be written. The hero of the legend is Count Ilyan; the 
heroine, his daughter. As this story is mentioned by most of the 
historians, Arabian and Spanish, and as it contains an important 
truth, it is proper that it should be given, in outline at least, in 
these pages. If it be not true in fact, as an allegory it is full of 
truth. Count Ilyan, the lord or sahib of Ceuta, was a man whose 
identity and whose power cannot be questioned, but whose office 
and position are not so easily defined. 

It is even difficult to discover the extent of the possessions, 
and the nature of their tenure, held by the Gothic monarchs in 
Spain at the time of the coming of the Arabs; but we may gather 
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that, when Musa appeared, the governors of Tangier and Ceuta 
held but slack allegiance to the kings at Toledo. They were 
rather tributary princes in their strongholds, whose power had 
grown formidable by reason of the indolence of the Gothic mon- 
archs, their distance from the capital, and the lack of ready com- 
munication. During the reign of Wittiza they had been 
fighting against the Moors, and keeping the districts in subjection, 
in his name indeed, since he had sent them troops and munitions 
of war, and because they formed the outlying picket of the realm. 
But there were factions in the state ; and it will be readily seen 
that the hope of preferment or reward, or the instinct of revenge, 
might cause them to join even a national enemy in order to 
destroy a wicked and oppressive sovereign. Such, in a bold state- 
ment, was exactly the case. Ilyan had a quarrel with the king, 
and was tempted in an evil hour toseek his revenge, by ushering the 
Arabian arms into Spain, with the general understanding or hope, 
doubtless, that, when Roderik should be deposed and a large 
booty secured, they should return to Africa and be content to 
dwell there. Mad act, fatal logic, and vain hope! 

Ilyan is made to bear several characters. He was a Comes 
Spatharorium of the king. He was al Mukaddam, or adelantado ; 
a very independent sort of subject, a sort of vice-king. Holding 
both sides of the strait, and being a very powerful lord, he seems 
to have added to his fortune by a monopoly of commerce, and 
therefore figures in some of the Arabian histories as a ‘‘ Berber 
merchant.’’ He is said to have married the sister of Wittiza, and 
to have been disaffected by the treatment which the sons of Wit- 
tiza had received through the usurpation of Roderik. They had 
gone over, upon the new accession, to Africa, and had presented 
their grievances to Ilyan. In the internal confusion incident to 
the change in dynasty, reinforcements were no longer sent him, 
and while this slackened his allegiance, it threw him also upon 
his own resources and self-reliance. Hisarmy was recruited from 
among the Berbers. He was resolute, brave, and without a spice 
of patriotism. The Spain of Roderik was no home for him. 
The country was ripe for revolt. Many wanted only an amel- 
ioration of the evils. Ilyan and the sons of Wittiza wanted ven- 
geance on Roderik at any cost. But a fair excuse for the 
treason was not yet matured in his mind. He had resisteg 
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all incursions of the Moors into his territory, but he would resist 
no longer: he would invite them; and he sought for a plausible 
reason for doing so. 

Woman’s wrongs have asserted themselves in history far more 
powerfully than woman’s rights. The sacredness of woman’s 

‘chastity has been defended by the most unchaste of peoples. The 

long and famous siege of Troy was undertaken to punish the ab- 
duction of Helen by Paris, the king’s son. The fall of the tot- 
tering Roman kingdom was due to the violation of the chaste Lu- 
cretia by Sextus, the son of Tarquin, and the very name of king 
was thenceforth abhorred in the land. The sacrifice of Virginia 
brought back the Tribunes and extended the liberty of the people. 
‘So, according to the chronicle, the seduction of Count Ilyan’s 
daughter gave cause and shape to the nascent treason; and the 
historic results were even more remarkable than those in Grecian 
and Roman story. 

It was the custom in Gothic Spain, as in most other monarchies 
of Europe, for the children of the grandees to be brought up at 
court. The boys learned to use arms and became acquainted 
with knightly functions ; they formed the young body-guard of 
the king. The girls were in attendance upon the queen, and 
learned to sing, to dance and to embroider ; in short, to prepare 
themselves, by that ornamental education which has been the 
curse of woman in all ages, for such fitting and dowered mar- 
riages as the king should order them.! For generals on distant 
service this custom was peculiarly advantageous. Their children 
were cared and provided for in the best manner during their 
absence. Thus it happened that while Ilyan and his wife were 
living at Ceuta, their very young and beautiful daughter Florinda 
was at court in attendance upon the queen of Roderik. The 
story which, as it is mentioned by nearly every historian, Spanish 
and Arabian, hasa probable germ of truth, is decked in the garments 
of romantic fiction in the chronicle of El Rasis.? It is related 
that the king saw her as the elders saw Susanna, in the bath, dis- 
porting with her companions, and that the demon of lust possessed 
him 3 that he either overcame her scruples, or resorted to vio- 





1 Mariana, II. 377-8. 
2 From which Irving has drawn his Legend of Don Roderik. 
3 Avino que jugando con sus ignales, descubrio gran parte de su cuerpo. 
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lence, and robbed her of her honor. The unhappy girl sent a 
trusty messenger with a token and a letter to her father, then at 
his post at Ceuta. ‘‘O my father,’’ she wrote, ‘‘ would that the 
earth had swallowed me up before I found myself in condition to 
write these lines to thee.’’"? A square tower on the edge of the 
Tagus, and at the foot of the hill on which the palace stood, is 
still pointed out as £/ dano de da cava but recent examination 
has dispelled the illusion, as the existence of the ruins of two 
piers, rising just above the water, shows it to be the entrance of a 
bridge. (N. A. WELLS, Picturesque Antiquities of Spain. 113.) 

Considering the story of Florinda’s seduction as true, without 
the dramatic additions of legendists, we are prepared for the fol- 
lowing conduct of Count Ilyan. He disguised his anger, imme- 
diately crossed the stormy strait—it was in January—went to 
court, and took his daughter away, on the plea of her mother’s 
illness, and at once proceeded to conclude a ‘bargain with Musa 
for the delivery of Spain into his hands. Of the exact mode of 
his communication with the Arabian general there are several 
accounts. Some say he chaffered with Tarik, the lieutenant of 
Musa, at Tangier; others, that as soon as he returned from Spain 
to Africa he went to visit Musa at Kairwan. It is most probable 
that he did at first neither, but sent an urgent and eloquent letter in 
which hesolicited him at once to attempt the invasion ; to ‘‘ hasten 
to that country where the palaces are built of gold and silver, and 
those who dwell in them are like women, owing to the exuberance 
of their comforts and the abundance of their riches.” 

Thus the treason of Count Ilyan was prepared, and only awaited 
the acceptance of his invitation to be consummated. To those 
who weigh legends in the scales of just judgment, the story is full 
of meaning, whether its detailed events are true or not. It throws 
great light upon the history. It shows us the anarchy of the 
realm; the disaffection of the great nobles holding military com- 
mands; the parties formed against Roderik as a usurper whose 
government had failed to atone for the wrong. It displays this 
monarch steeped in lust and in luxury, a keeper of no faith, an 





1 Oxala que la tierra se me abriera, antes que me viera puesta en condicion 
describir estos renglones, e¢¢,—Mariana, 

2 Reyhanu-l-albaéb, of Mohammed Ibn Ibréhim quoted by Gayangos. 1,516, 
note I. 
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outrager of innocence, deserving of punishment and tempting to 
treason by his crimes. The fated Florinda, mythical or real, is 
traced by tradition to the sea-shore, and then having played her 
short but tragic part in the history, she disappears. On his way 
back to Ceuta, Ilyan passed through Malaga, and tradition points 
to a gate opening upon the shore in that city, which is called to 
this day! ‘‘ The gate of Cava,’’ for the poor giri, for no fault of 
her own, was to bear the name of astrumpet, given by the Goths, 
because Spain was lost when she was dishonored, and accepted by 
the Arabians, who guard their women with locks and gratings 
and eunuchs, because it seemed impossible that she should lose 
her virtue, without her own complicity in the act.” 

But if Ilyan’s treason was the immediate cause of the Arabian 
invasion, there were many other influences operating to give i 
force and success. There were, as we have seen, many diSaffected 
persons of high station in Spain. ‘To these Ilyan spoke long and 
earnestly, and to each according to his special character. There 
was gold for all, fame for the ambitious, power for the aspiring, 
and a goodly land in which to enjoy them all. 


The injured and oppressed Jews became an important constitu- 
ent of the conspiracy. To them the gentlest master was the one 
to serve, and they found themselves constantly changing their al- 





1Cosa recibida de padres a hijos.— Mari. J/. 380. 

2] place in a note, because I do not wish to mar the connected story by per- 
plexing doubts, the fact, that’to the best Spanish historians, this romantic history 
is full of fog and mist. The Marquis of Mondejar, in his Advertencias, consid- 
ers the curious doubts thrown not only upon the story of Florinda, but also upon 
the crime of Roderik. In the ancient chronicles of Isidore Pacensis, Dulcideo, 
Emilianense and Abelda, there is no mention of Ilyan or Cava; and so the 
Marquis regards the whole thing as a Moorish fiction, adopted by Dr. Josef 
Pellicer, in his Annales de Espaiia. San Pedro Pascual thinks Wittiza was the 
guilty king, and not Roderik, who he says was not elected until after the Moors 
ente:ed Spain. (Mariana, [/. 382, note.) But, on the other hand, for every au- 
thor who has failed to mention the story, there are two who have presented it, 
and the Arab accounts have a simple casuality which looks very much like 
truth. Al Khosequi, as quoted by Al Makk. (I. 255), says that when Ilyan 
went to take away his daughter, both the king and himself dissembled. The 
king asked him to get him some Barbary hawks (shadhankah) for hunting, and 
Ilyan answered: “ Doubt not, O King, but that I will soon be back, and by 
the faith of the Messiah, I will never feel satisfied until I bring thee such shad- 
hankah as thou never sawest in thy life.” 
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legiance, in accordance with their treatment. The seventeenth 
council of Toledo, which sat in 694, had persecuted them, and 
they were ready for any change; and frequently afterward in those 
troubled times of Spanish history, they seem to have held the bal- 
ance of power, through the influence of their unity and their 
wealth.! 

The real influence of the Jews throughout the Spanish history 
must be gathered in spite of the reluctant mention of them and their 
deeds, by both Spanish and Arabian chroniclers, to both of whom 
they were an alien race. They gladly listened to Count Ilyan, 
and supplied men and money to scheme. 

Further, to give facility to his project, Ilyan represented to 
Roderik that as Spain was within her own borders in a state of 
peace, his chief concern should be the northern frontier, and the 
hostile activity of the Franks? on the one hand ; and the Moslems 
on the African shore. He should, therefore, send to these frontiers 
all his remaining arms and horses, and keep his kingdom from 
foreign invasion. The wonder is that Roderik did not suspect his 
wily general. ‘The troops sent to Ilyan were to become partak- 
ers of the rebellion. 

Legends of this critical period abound, and like elevated vanes, 
indicate the historic current, and are therefore worthy of notice. 
A king of Cadiz, says one of these, had a beautiful daughter, 
whose hand was sought by many of the other kings of Andalus— 
‘* for that country was then ruled by several kings, each having 
estates not extending over more than one or twocities.’’ The fair 
prize limited the number of aspirants by declaring that she would 
have no husband but ‘‘a sage king.’’ Upon this announcement, 
only two of her admirers were willing to have their wisdom 
brought to an ordeai, and the following were the tasks she imposed 
upop them. Of one she demanded the construction of a wheel to 
draw water into Andalus ; to the other she entrusted the inven- 
tion or discovery of a talisman to preserve the island from the in- 
vasion of the Berbers. The labor of the first was successful. The 
hydraulic machine erected in the strait to a great height upon 








1 When the Moslems in turn began to persecute them for their money, in the 
11th century, they turned to the Christians, and brought in Alonzo VI., of Cas- 
tile and Leon in 1085. 

2 Mari., 2,379. 
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arches, received the water from a neighboring mountain, and 
pouring it upon a mighty wheel sent the refreshing streams into 
Cadiz. Such is the legend which tells of the real viaduct by 
means of which pure water was carried into Cadiz from the main 
jand across an arm of the sea, and traces of which were visible as 
late as the seventeenth century. 

The task imposed upon the second aspirant seems to have been 
more difficult, and is of greater interest to our studies. He too 
built an imposing construction upon the border of the strait. Upon 
asolid foundation the white mass rose high in air, and on its sum- 
mit he placed a colossal statue of copper and iron, representing 
in feature and garb a Berber ; theright arm was extended, pointing 
toward the sea ; in the hand were a padlock and keys ; and by his 
magic power he kept the ships of the Berbers from landing on the 
soil of Spain. But the wonders of the water wheel were the first 
to be completed, and the maker of the magic statue, who was just 
giving it the finishing touch, threw himself down in his chagrin, 
“by which means the other prince, freed from his rival, became 
the master of the lady, of the wheel and of the charm. The 
second part of this legend is not without its philosophy ; it 
tells of the early fears of Berber invasion ; of the menace of chains 
and imprisonment should they venture to cross, and of the heart- 
sinking which came upon the Goths, as the rumors became louder 
and stronger of the Arab gathering in northern Africa. 

It is in this connection that another legend must be referred to 
which has been introduced into every history, and which, not- 
withstanding its manifestly fabulous details, is full of the truth as 
an allegory. Upon it is founded the ponderous epic of Southey, 
and the romaunt of Walter Scott, and it figures with great interest 
in the graceful paper of Irving, to which I have already referred. 
Narrated in improvisatore style in the principal cities, among 
Jews, Muz-Arabs and Arab-Moors, in the patois of commingled 
dialects called adjamia, it passed and repassed between the 
Christian Spaniard and his Eastern foes, until it became assimi- 
lated in a history which is unhappily too full of the imaginative 
and romantic. The principal features of the story may be thus 





1 Gayangos, 1,515, 2ole 39. 
2 Al makk.— Gayangos, 1,261. 
3 Gayangos, 1, 515, note 41. 
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stated: In or near Toledo was a stately palace, built by a wise 
king, who had predicted an invasion of Spain by people from 
Africa ; but in one of the halls was a magic spell, which, so long 
as it remained unbroken, would secure the country from such an 
incursion. Each Gothic monarch had, upon his accession, placed 
a padlock upon the door, and when Roderik came to the throne, 
twenty-seven such locks closed the portai and fortified the talisman. 
The keys were lost, and no monarch had ever dreamed of invading 
the secrecy, until in an evil hour a restless curiosity urged 
Roderik to do so. He declared it to be an ancient jest, which 
it was high time to expose. 

It was in vain that his fearful counselors endeavored to dissuade 
him from the rash act; in vain that they urged the good judg- 
ment and prudent example of such a line of kings. They went 
so far as to offer, if it was treasure he sought, to collect the desired 
sum among themselves and place it in his coffers. He was proof 
against all entreaty ; he had the locks forced and the doors thrown 
open, and entered with his train. There were no treasures, but 
the fears and portents of his courtiers were at once realized, when 
they saw, besides the jeweled table of Solomon, in another 
apartment, an urn containing a parchment roll, and a painting, 
in which were depicted horsemen dressed in skins, with locks of 
coarse hair. The horses were Arabian ; the arms were spears and 
scimitars. ‘The parchment was speedily unrolled, and upon it 
was an inscription declaring that when that palace should be forced, 
the spell of safety would be broken, and the people represented 
in the picture should enter, overthrow, and occupy the Gothic 
seats in Spain.' ‘*Some,’’ says the simple historian, ‘‘regard all 
this as a fable,’’? and a fable it certainly is; the days of necro- 
mancy have disappeared ; no trace of such a palace has ever since 
been found ; the legend must share the fate of the thousands of 
others which cluster around the cradle of a new historic order, 
even when it descends from heaven; but the framers of the legend, 
accustomed to the illustrative language of apologue and parable, 
have depicted as in a fairy tale the grand features of the men and 
of the time. In it we discover the portents of Fate, the uneasy 


1 Por erte genta sera en breve destruida Espana.— Mariana. 





2 Algunos tienen todo esto por fabula,—/é. 
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fears of Roderik, conscious of deserving punishment, combined 
with a temerity which desired to know and was determined to 
resist the retribution. The Arab-Moors ‘needed no _ heralding 
prophecy to announce their coming. They had come, and 
Roderick felt it. ‘The enchanted palace was but a paraphrase for 
the immediate future of the realm now being rapidly disclosed ; 
and the motto fabled to have been found there, was already 
written in letters of flame, to all who had eyes to see, upon the 
gates of the royal and ancient city of Toledo. 

The stirring events which are to follow will be related in the 
next chapter. Before closing this a verdict should be attempted 
upon the conduct of Count Ilyan. Whether it was treason, in the 
modern acceptation of the word or not, it cannot be justified by 
a strict and abstract standard. It was done to gratify personal 
anger and private revenge. It compromised a nation. It gave 
Spain up to pillage and desolation. It introduced into a Chris- 
tian country a false creed, which threatened destruction to our 
holy faith, or rather to its tenure and its progress. Whether 
considered in-its intention or its immediate consequences, it was 
flagrant evil. But it behooves the historian to point out, as some 
slight palliation of the wrong, those conditions which seem in 
some degree to remove the act from the modern standards of 
judgment. 

It was still fresh in the minds of men that Roman conquest and 
oppression had given way before Gothic usurpation; that among 
the Goths there was no established principle of succession to the 
throne; that Roderik himself was a usurper, and that to dethrone 
areigning monarch was only successful revolution. Again, the 
degeneracy of the Gothic monarchs invited to revolt, and was a 
premium upon anarchy. What terms were the people bound to 
keep with such kings as Wittiza and Roderik? To secure them- 
selves in luxurious lust, they had razed the strong walls of cities 
and had disarmed the citizens. They had dismanned Spain that 
it might not rise against them in potent anger. It began to be 
manifest to the thoughtful, that the wicked dynasty could only 
be overthrown by foreign enemies, and the fabled prophecies of 
coming Moors were suggestive of a plan which, whatever its other 
consequences might be, would at least accomplish this. 

And even on the score of religion there is something to be said. 
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The Christianity of Spain had became almost nominal. Wittiza 
and Roderik felt its power no more than did Cesar the spiritual 
value of the Pantheistic pontificate of Rome. The pope had 
been set at naught, the doctrines contemned, the rule of holy liv- 
ing among the bishops and clergy laughed at. As far as any 
practical value could attach to the Christian system, it was no 
better than Islam, among a people who jeered at all religion and 
were governed by none. 

So, too, the mists that envelope the person and power of Ilyan 
obscure the question upon which we endeavor to render our ver- 
dict. Had he, by longcommand, become rather a Berber prince 
in Mauritania, tributary to the Gothic crown, than a Gothic 
general merely commanding these distant outposts, and in con- 
stant communication with his king? The more these questions 
are studied, the juster will be our judgment of a man who ap- 
plied the torch—when other torches would not have long been 
wanting—and set the peninsula in a blaze of fire, the embers of 
which have not yet been wholly trampled out. 


IV.—THE LANDING AT GIBRALTAR AND THE INLAND MARCH. 


Musa, as we have seen, had long been casting glances of cove- 
tous desire upon Gesira Andalus, the verdant land across the 
narrow sea, and had long determined to attempt its conquest, 
not without a steady faith that Allah would reveal the best mode 
of action. The proposal of Ilyan seemed like a miraculous 
answer to his prayer, and quickened his purpose. He was glad 
to be assured that he would meet with but slight resistance, on 
account of the state of anarchy which existed in the kingdom. 
He would find, besides the powerful aid of Ilyan, confederates in 
the injured sons of Wittiza, who were wandering in exile, and 
whose reappearance in any ranks would raise up a party in their 
favor. A few vigorous blows, Ilyan said, would put him in undis- 
puted possession of the coveted peninsula of Andalus. 

Delighted as he was, Musa prudently restrained the exhibition 
of his joy, but made haste to test the reality of the prospect. 
He took measures to assure himself of the good faith of Ilyan— 
for all men naturally distrust traitors and deserters. By means of 
single spies and scouts, he informed himself of the topography of 
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the country, and was able to some extent to corroborate the 
statements of Ilyan concerning the condition of the realm, the 
turbulence of the nobles and the impotence of the people. He 
found the hatred of all classes against Roderik more widely spread 
than even Ilyan had declared. The country was said to be very 
attractive ; the climate varied, but mild ; the scenery was in every 
direction beautiful; the rivers numerous and lordly ; the mountain 
ranges beautiful to see, full of metals and inclosing valleys and 
vegas of extraordinary fertility. It would be a grand glory to 
conquer such a land for God and the prophet. 

The very grandeur of the project made it so momentous and 
exceptional, however, that he deemed it necessary to secure the 
khalif’s permission to accomplish it. Swift couriers, on relays and 
in reliefs, bore to the khalif Al-Walid despatches, in which, with 
the enthusiasm of a soldier and the eloquence of a preacher, 
Musa pictured to the successor of Mohammed the immense value 
of the prize and the miraculous ease of its attainment ; he ventured 
aiso to cite his own already astonishing progress as a token of a 
brilliant success. The strait, he told him, was not an ocean, but a 
narrow channel, whose shores were everywhere distinct to the eye. 

Al-Walid lost no time in sending his sanction, but prudently 
cautioned Musa to explore with light troops, and not to expose 
the moslemah ‘‘ to be lost in an ocean of dangers and horrors.’” 
For the first time a Mohammedan army was to enter Spain for 
purposes of conquest. There had been former landings by pira- 
tical or isolated bands, only for spoil, and hasty retreat. Isidore 
Pacensis speaks of several such incursions not long before, in the 
reigns of Egica and Wittiza, in one of which Theodomir ‘‘ had 
triumphed over those who came ina naval armament.’ These 
bands had not penetrated into the interior, but had been content 
with the desultory pillage of the coast. Now the invasion was to 
be made by an army, a nation, a race; elements in all respects 
diametrically opposed to those which existed in Gothic Spain. 
Japhet and Shem had come by diverse routes to confront each 
other. 

In August, 710(Ramadan A. H. 91), Musacommissioned a mauli, 
or freedman named Tarif Abu Zar’ah to make the first important 





_—— 


1 Mariana, IT, 381, note. 
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reconnoissance. Embarking, in four large boats, one hundred 
horse and four hundred foot, Tarif, accompanied by Count Ily- 
an to guide the expedition and give proof of his good faith, set 
sail from Tangier, and running directly across the strait, landed 
at ‘‘an island situated opposite to another island close to Anda- 
lus.’” The place of landing, called Jezirah al Khadrah, the 
green island, received the name of the leader of the expedition, 
and is now called Tarifa. Remaining there for one day, he 
moved inland, burning the crops and churches, and capturing 
large stores of booty and cattle, and as many prisoners of the 
higher rank as he could conveniently guard. With these, after 
penetrating as far as Algesiras, he re-embarked, and presented 
himself with his captives before Musa. 

Other expeditions of a reconnoitering character their doubtless 
were, and there is no little confusion among them in the chroni- 
cles, but it is certain that in this manner Musa, aided by the 
knowledge and urgency of Count Ilyan, was ready for-an_intelli- 
gent advance. The conquest was exceedingly popular in the 
Moslem ranks. Large numbers of Berbers flocked to the stan- 
dards of Ilyan and Musa. Every believer burned to be a con- 
queror. The country became in their eyes an earthly paradise. 
It reproduced the best features of their Arabian home. The sky 
was as serene as that of Syria; the climate rivaled that of Ye- 
men, which the poets called Araby the blest. There were fruits 
and flowers in endless variety and beauty. The rich ores of its 
mountains had been renowned from the days of Phenician adven- 
ture. The harbors were spacious, deep and land-locked. —Jezi- 
rah Andalus was the sucessful rival of Jezirah-l-Arabi. 

The returning party of Tarif had announced that they had met 
with no opposition, and that while the malcontents did not dis- 
semble their joy, the simple natives exhibited a consternation 
mingled with imbecility. To them it promised only a change of 
oppression. 

And now all was eager activity in the Moslem host. Never, 
since the swarms of Abu Becre marched to besiege Damascus, had 
so grand a prospect opened before them. Boat-wrights were set 
at work to prepare a flotilla capable of transporting an army 
across with its munitions of war. Armorers were busy. Horses 
were inspected and collected. A plan of campaign was carefully 
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digested, and the conduct of the invasion was confided to Tarik 
Ibn Zeyad Ibn Abdillah, a person of great distinction, whose 
prowess had been noted in the movement to Tangier, and who 
had been urgent in his counsels to Musa to undertake it.! 

There are conflicting accounts of his origin and condition. 
Some writers represent him to have been a Berber, a mauli or lib- 
erated slave of Musa, who had suddenly risen to military emi- 
nence. Others make him a free-born man of the tribe of Sadf. 
He was more probably a native of Hamddm in Persia, and is 
called in the Spanish histories Tarik e/ Zuerto or the one eyed.? 
He had been military governor of Tangiers, a post which was now 
confided to Meruan, the sonof Musa. The appointment of Tarik 
to the command increased the enthusiasm of the troops, so that 
many were obliged to remain behind who were eager to go. 

At last all things were ready, and the crossing began. Seven 
thousand ardent moslemah, the greater part Berbers, with, it is 
said, at first only three hundred native Arabians, were taken over 
by the ships,* passing and repassing. Some may have set out di- 
rectly from Ceuta, and a few directly from Tangier, but a consid- 
erable number sailed from Tangier to Ceuta and thence over to 
Spain. Ilyan, at the request of Musa, accompanied the expedition, 
and provided some of the boats for it. Tarik remained to see the 
army embark, and was the last man to cross. When he stepped on 
board, the religious spirit of Musa burst forth. With a devotion 
worthy of all imitation, he fell on his knees, and prayed with 
tearful utterance for the success of the expedition. As the boat 
which carried Tarik was crossing the strait, he fell asleep, and saw 
in a dream the prophet standing in the midst of those who had 
shared his -flight from Mecca to Medina, and those who had 





1 The first expedition led by Tarif has been confounded w.th that of Tarik 
which followed; or rather Tarik appears, in Conde and other works as the 
leader of both. ‘Tarif is ignored. Gayangos establishes the existence of 
Tarif so fully that we must adopt him, although he never appears in the later 
history. 

2 Persona de gran cuenta, dado que faltaba un ojo.—J/ar, 11,386. 

3 Mariana says that in order to avoid suspicion merchant vessels were used. 
Mondejar regards this as absurd. There was no marked distinction between 
merchant and war vessels; and the number rather than the kind of ships would 
excite astonishment ; but the Goths were not ready to resist the landing. 
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received and protected him in Medina. All were with drawn 
swords and bent bows, and Mohammed said,—‘‘ Take courage, 
O Tarik, and accomplish what thou art destined to perform.’’! 
This was a presage of victory, and was of course at once related 
to the general’s followers, whom it inspired with additional zeal 
and valor. Whatever credit we may attach to the vision, the 
effect was indisputable. 

It is a puzzling, but fortunately unimportant question, as to the 
exact spot where Tarik landed. Drinkwater says, but with no ap- 
pearance of having made careful investigation of the matter : ‘‘On 
the isthmus between Mons Calpe and the continent.’’ That is, 
on the plain just behind the rock now called ‘‘the neutral ground,” 
exempt at present from either Spanish or English occupancy. 
There, indeed, he may have deployed his forces, but in moderate 
weather, and with ordinary precaution, the extremity of the rock 
was a nearer and easier point, and so it is probable that the major- 
ity of the troops landed between Europa point and Little Europa 
point. On an elevated flat, just above, are the ruins of a Moorish 
tower or castle. When a portion of it was pulled down, it disclosed 
the date of its completion as 725, and it was manifestly intended 
as a cover in case of retreat, and otherwise a stronghold, keeping 
up communication and signals with Africa.? 

Another omen was needed for the troops, and was not wanting. 
While Tarik was leading the first advance into the open country, 
he was met by an old woman of Algesiras, whose husband had 
been a seer. She had heard him predict the conquest, and de- 
scribe the conqueror—a man of prominent forehead, with a hairy 
mole on his left shoulder. * Tarik bared his shoulder, and dis- 
played the fortunate protuberance.* 

The traveler in Spain may readily reproduce to his imagination 
this celebrated landing of the Arab-Moors on the rock of Gibral- 
tar. Not only is the external nature around, below and above him 
just as it encircled them, but the illusion is more perfect still. Let 
him take the steamer from Cadiz to Tangier, and he will arrive 


1 Al. Mak., 1,1267. 
2 Drinkwater, Capt. John, siege of Gibraltar. 
3A sign of good luck among the Orientals. 
4Almak, 1,267. 
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in the offing, where, from the shallowness of the water, he must 
go ashore in the rude boats manned by Berbers, both boats and 
boatmen being but little changed since the days of the conquest— 
flotillas of just such boats took Tarik across—and when his boat 
nears the shore the water becomes so shoal that stalwart Moors 
wading out will seize him and carry him in rather unstable equi- 
librium to the land. In the low houses and narrow streets of the 
dirty town, rising in amphitheater from the water, he will find 
the same Oriental life ; confined bazaars, the market-place, with 
its asses and camels ; Moorish pickpockets, in turban and burnous ; 
veiled and shrouded women, dropping their coverings, when not 
watched, to display very doubtful charms—just as they, no doubt, 
displayed them to the impassioned warriors of Tarik. In the tur- 
baned captain of the port his fancy may finci for the time a Musa, 
son of Nosseyr, superintending the embarkation. Some military 
Berber who has lost an eye, and there are many such, may figure 
as Tarik el Tuerto, and some lordly valet de place, with red san- 
dals and bare legs, bearing the name of the false prophet, will 
usher him into the same Berber life as that of a thousand years 
ago. Islam, unchanged, dwells in the mosque, barred against the 
Christian infidel. In aword, in the Tangier of to-day he sees the 
Tangier of Musa and Tarik. Once more balanced in the arms of 
wading Berbers, and rocked in their rude boat, he reaches the 
steamer, and sets out on the track of Tarik. In front is the island 
of Tarifa; before him to the right soon rises in elephantine pro- 
portions the famous Rock, then, and since, a mountain of histories, 
He passes Europa point to his safe harbor behind the mole. 
Then he climbs the mountain to the signal tower, and from its 
needle-like elevation, he looks upon an exquisite picture of nature 
and of history, a complete map of the famous strait. At his feet 
far below is Europa point, jutting out in greeting to the African 
promontory; on his right the bay of Gibraltar ; opposite, on the 
African coast, the town of Ceuta gleams white against its seven 
hills. Nor is it only a map, but a beautifully colored map—the 
green and gray of the Spanish shore, the deep, deep blue of the 
Mediterranean ; the lighter perspective blue of Africa, clearly de- 
fined—all gently checkered perhaps by the varying shadows of the 
clouds which are scudding under the sun. As he gazes it needs 
no vivid imagination to see the wonderful drama of the conquest 
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unfolding. The numerous vessels, in bay and sea, are the fleet of 
Tarik ; the drum-beat and trumpets of the British band, playing 
upon the Alameda, rise fitfully to his ear, and are pressed into 
fancy’s service as the clanging horns and kettle-drums of the Arab- 
Moors. Centuries recede, and he stands on the rock of Tarik, at 
the coming of Tarik ; and sees, and feels, and keeps time, with 
pulse and foot to the grand quickstep which is ushering Arabian 
civilization into Spain. 

The landing of Tarik was completed on Thursday, April 30, 
711, (8th Regeb., A. H. 92);! and the rock upon which he set 
foot was called by his enthusiastic followers Jebel Tarik,? which 
has become Gibraltar. It also appears, however, in the Arab chroni- 
cles as Jebalu-l-Fatah—the portal gr entrance, or mountain of vic- 
tory. Some weak resistance or show of it on the part of the in- 
habitants quickly gathered together from fear and curiosity, was 
at once put down, and perhaps necessitated the landing of por- 
tions of the army at different points. 

The story that Tarik burnt his boats to take away all hope of 
retreat is neither new nor true, notwithstanding its appearance 
in the annals of the Nubian biographer.* It is but a device to 
exaggerate the Arabian hardihood and valor. It is far more 
likely that they were kept plying between the continents, and 
held in readiness to bring over the reinforcements, which would 
soon be needed, and to keep open constant communication with 
Musa.4 

The movements which preceded and brought on the decisive 
battle are confused and obscure; nor are we even certain as to 
the persons who first led the Goths to confront the Moors and 
dispute their further progress. A valiant Goth called Theodo- 


1 For the date of the landing, which has been differently stated by numerous 
authors, see the elaborate note of Gayangos 1,522, fixing the date as given 
above 


2 Mons Abyla was named either in honor of the ancient Moses, or the mod- 

ern Musa, Jebel Musa, but it lacked a European celebrity to immortalize it. 
3 Sherif Edrisi. 

4 Burning ships did good service for Julian at the Euphrates, and afterward 
for Cortes at Vera Cruz, but the former did it under strong necessity to keep the 
fleet from falling into the hands of the garrison of Ctesiphon, and the latter had 
no possible use for his, save a caravel to bear tidings to Spain. 
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mir, governor of South-eastern Andalusia, appears dimly upon 
the scene at the head of a hasty levy of seventeen hundred men, 
watching the advance, and sending despatches to Roderik. In 
many of the chronicles Theodomir becomes Sancho and in others 
Sancho is Ifiigo. The number of Christian names given to one 
person by the later Spaniards renders it not improbable that these 
were all names of the same leader, especially as Sancho is men- 
tioned asa cousin of the king. Be this as it may, the danger had 
become imminent, and one or more reconnoitering parties were in- 
forming Roderik of the Moslem advance. They told him the 
astounding news of an army which might have ‘‘ dropped from 
heaven or sprung up through the earth,’’ so sudden and ugexpected 
was the apparition. ‘‘And now, my lord,’’ said Theodomir, 
‘since the matter is thus, I entreat you to succor us with all 
speed, and with the largest force you can muster. Come yourself 
also in person, for that will be better than all.’’ 

This despatch, handed down by tradition, did not find Roderik at 
Toledo. He had taken the idvice of Julian and sent a force to 
the northern frontier, and while Theodomir was retreating before 
the advance of Tarik, Roderik was in person quelling an insur- 
rection at Pampeluna, incited, it is suggested, by the party of the 
sons of Wittiza. As soon as the momentous news reached him, 
he exhibited much of his earlier energy and fire. He sent in all 
directions throughout the kingdom to levy troops. All who 
were of age were required to join the standard’. and follow his 
rapid advance southward. The first concentration was at Cordo- 
va, and here Roderik reviewed a large but motley force, the char- 
acterstics of which differ according to the nationality of the 
chronicler. To the Arabians it seemed good to exalt the equip- 
ment of an army which they were to conquer, and so we are told 
that the force of the Gothic monarch was fully provided with all 
kinds of weapons and military stores.2 The Spanish historian, 
on the other hand, seeks for some solace in their defeat, by an ex- 
aggeration of their weak and miserable condition. ‘*What a force!’’ 
he exclaims. ‘The army was composed of all sorts of rubbish, 
gathered without discrimination ; with but little drill; they had 


1 Mar., II. 389. 
2 Al Makk, I, 269. 
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neither strength in their bodies nor valor in their minds; the 
squadrons were badly formed ; the arms eaten with rust; the 
horses lean or weak, unaccustomed to bear dust, heat, and 
stormy weather.’’! ‘The greater part of the men were armed only 
with slings or sticks. ‘* They were marvelous cowards, without 
courage and even without the strength to endure the toils and 
discomforts of war.’’? 

And this army contained, besides, the elements of treason ; for, 
in obedience to the summons of the king, the sons of Wittiza 
joined him, it is said, with a contingent at Cordova, but such was 
their distrust, that they would not venture themselves or their 
troops igside the town, but remained outside the walls. He 
discerned, too, in the councils of war, the danger of treason, when 
the rapid rush of affairs made it impossible for him to crush it. 
All must be cast upon the hazard of the die; he must blindly 
abide the result. 


A considerable cavalry force was sent forward to aid Theodomir 
in delaying the advance of the Moors, while with unwonted in- 
dustry the king organized his own large army, so large that he 


was not without hope, in spite of all mishaps, to drive the in- 
vaders back into the sea. 

Thus the two armies approached each other, the main body of 
the Moors marching forward until they reached Medina Sidonia, 
and the force of Roderik to the banks of the Guadalete, in de- 
tachments, through Cadiz and Xeresde la Frontera. The advance 
forces, principally cavalry, had numerous skirmishes, in which 
the advantage was almost always with the Moslemah.* 

As soon as he had landed, Tarik had divided his force into nu- 
merous detachments, and scoured the coast and moved inland, 
keeping his bands within rallying distance, taking all the supplies 
he needed and destroying the rest which he could not use; de- 
manding tribute or dictating apostasy to the affrighted people 
whom he found in his course, and who had dared to remain _be- 
hind in the general panic. He was now, however, to encounter 


1 Mariana, IT, 389. 
2 [b, 





3 Tuvieron encuentros y escaramuzus en que los nuestros llevaron siempre 
lo peor.—Mar., Z/. 387. 
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an army resolute to fight ; Spain was not to fall without a severe 
struggle and much bloodshed. 

It will be forever impossible to determine the exact spot upon 
which the great battle took place, if indced it did take place on 
ene ‘‘foughten field.’’ The river Guadalete flows across the plain 
of Sidonia for seventy-five miles, andempties by two mouths into 
the bay of Cadiz. The banks of this river have been accepted 
by the general chronicle as the scene of the encounter. It was a 
dividing line; it was a fair field, and the movements of the two 
armies were so timed that they would meet just about in that lo- 
cality. No traces remain to identify the spot, and it is now 
asserted that the course of the river has been decidedly changed 
since the battle was fought.!_ The general phrase ‘‘on the banks 
of the Guadelete in the territory of Sidonia,’’ is very vague, for 
Sidonia, as a comarca, includes the cities of Arcos, Xeres, Al- 
gesiras, Tarifa, Cadiz and Bejer. It is further said that the battle 
took place ‘‘ near the lake or gulf,’’ which is probably the lake of 
La Jauda near the town of Medina Sidonia. The better opin- 
ion? is that there were numerous partial conflicts, ending in one 
great struggle, which took place not on the banks of the river, 
but nearer the town of Medina Sidonia. This view is quite com- 
patible with the general statement, as the depot of the Gothic 
army may well have been at Xeres, and the fords of the Gua- 
dalete strongly guarded. There is still pointed out on the 
bank of the river a small hill called Z/ Real de Don Rodrigo, 
which in this view of the matter may have been the general head- 
quarters of the king during the earlier in the series of actions. 

The importance of the exact site, however curious to discover, 
sinks into insignificance in view of the momentous interests at stake, 
the fate of a kingdom and a nation, and the fortunes of the most 
imposing false religion which had ever been devised by man ; the 
illustration of the principle propounded afterward by Raleigh 
to Queen Elizabeth, that the invaders can only lose a battle, but 
the invaded may lose a kingdom. Never were greater interests 
involved, nor a battle more decisive. The Goths were fighting 








11 was thus informed, on the spot, in 1870. 


2 This is the judgment of Gayangos (I. 526), which must be received with 
great respect. 
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for their homes, and in the interests of a dynasty which had been 
three hundred years in possession, but they were full of melan- 
choly forebodings, as the sad dreams and predictions of the chron- 
icles indicate.! The Arab-Moors were moving in the flush of 
a continued conquest which should increase their power and vin- 
dicate the divine inspiration of their prophet. Every victory 
strengthened their faith, and every accession of faith nerved their 
arms. ‘Thus it was that twelve thousand Moors dared to assault a 
force of eight times their numbers, and were sanguine of victory. 
The alternative of disaster was ignored, and if it entered at all 
into the mind of Tarik and his men, they reached forward in de- 
sire to a heavenly paradise so alluring that the hazard was at once 
attractive and exciting. 


HENRY Coppre, 








WHAT SHALL PHILADELPHIA DO FOR ITS PAUPERS? 


O provide public support for its poor—those who are unable 
to support themselves—is now generally recognized as an 
imperative duty of society. How best to discharge this duty so 
as to accomplish the greatest amount of good with the smallest 
amount of harm, has become one of the most interesting questions 
in social science. It is not my purpose now to discuss the general 
subject of pauperism. My paper will be confined to the narrower 
sweep of pauperism as it is provided for in this city, for the purpose 
of showing how far this provision accomplishes its objects under 
the requirements of a wise economy and an enlightened humanity. 
Our paupers are the wards of the city, and it is incumbent on 
every citizen to know whether they receive that care which the 
public sentiment of our time regards as a matter of right. 

In providing for the support and care of its paupers, every 
community is bound to see that certain requisites are kept in 
view, viz., these—the burden upon the tax-payers must be rendered 
as light as possible by a judicious expenditure of money ; the mode 
adopted must furnish no encouragement to pauperism ; and, lastly, 
it must furnish relief in the most efficient and humane manner, 
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thus ensuring, where it is possible, a return at the earliest moment 
of the power of self-support. Let us see now to what extent 
these requisites are obtained by Philadelphia in the means it has 
provided for the care and relief of its pauper classes. 

In a continuous pile of buildings, just across the Schuylkill, it 
has gathered them together, from 3,600 to 4,000 in number, 
varying with the season, and constituting one seething mass of 
infirmity, disease, vice and insanity. ‘To understand the merits 
of the questions we are to consider, it will be necessary to indicate 
particularly the different elements which make up this heteroge- 
neous mass of humanity. 

In the first place, we have those who, in consequence of mis- 
fortune, or sickness, or innate shiftlessness, or feebleness resulting 
from vicious indulgences, have become unable to support them- 
selves. Secondly, we have those who are laboring under actual 
disease, and become inmates of the hospital. Thirdly, we have 
those who are both paupers and insane. Fourthly, we have chil- 
dren, some without parents, some deserted by parents, and some 
foundlings. On last New Year’s day the first class numbered about 
1,716; the second, 1,025; the third 895 ; and the fourth 104. 

In regard to the first requisite in any system of public support, 
that of rigid economy, or, more properly speaking, of a small 
expenditure, certainly no fault can be found with the Philadelphia 
almshouse. For the year 1872 the average cost was $1.77 per 
person per week. 

Now, after allowing the broadest margin for the results of su- 
perior frugality, honesty and skill, the cost of supporting our 
paupers seems at first sight far below what might have been ex- 
pected. For the pauper proper, whose only misfortune it is to be 
desperately poor, and who is supposed to require only shelter with 
such and so much food as will keep soul and body together, the 
figure may not be regarded as remarkably low. But when we 
consider the large amount of attendance, nursing, medicines and 
extra diets required for all the other classes, it is difficult to see 
how the average cost can be much less than that of the most 
frugal living compatible with health, out of a poor-house. Sus- 
picion arises, at first thought, that economy has been carried too 
far for the best interests of all concerned. What foundation there 
is for this suspicion will appear on a closer examination of the 
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condition of the several departments of the institution. Our at- 
tention will first be directed to that of the insane department. 

The great advance that has been made of late years in the care 
of the insane—an advance which we owe to the progress of science 
and philanthropy—is now manifested in certain principles of man- 
agement which may be regarded as established. No community 
can disregard them without incurring the censure of being careless 
of one of its most sacred duties. In order tocure the curable and 
insure a reasonable amount of comfort to the incurable, we are 
bound to provide for them pure air, ample room, proper food, 
occupation and medication suitable to their condition, and ex- 
emption from needless annoyance and exposure. How far the 
first two requisites—air and room—have been provided in the 
buildings occupied by the insane at the almshouse, a few facts 
will show. The space occupied by these patients and their attend- 
ants, while within doors, is not, I may safely say, more than half 
of what is declared by competent authorities to be the lowest 
limit compatible with the hygienic conditions of a hospital. An 
accurate calculation, for which I have not the requisite figures at 
present, would probably show that one-third of the proper space 
would come nearer the truth than one-half. Most of the lodging- 
rooms are six feet by ten, and are occupied at night generally by 
two, and -frequently by three, persons. The rest of the pa- 
tients are disposed of in large dormitories containing about 
thirty beds, with a few more placed directly on the floor. Of 
course these patients disturb one another, as persons less excitable 
would, and for many, sound, regular sleep is out of the question. 
With those in the single rooms the case is still worse, for they 
not only breathe a highly vitiated air, but they are in danger 
from the destructive propensities of one another. If homicide is 
not committed every night in the year, it certainly is not for lack 
of fitting occasion and opportunity. Twice within the last few 
months it was prevented by the merest accident. Now, it is well 
understood by medical men that if there is one bodily condition 
more restorative in mental diseases than another, it is sleep, and 
here we see how it is provided for at the Blockley. 

This crowded condition is accompanied by another very serious 
evil. It is well known that nothing contributes more to the 
peace, quiet and good nature of the insane than ample scope and 
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range of movement, and that huddling them together in close 
proximity produces constant excitement, noise, quarreling and 
collision utterly preventive of recovery or comfort. 

The evils of this crowded condition became so obvious that 
the municipal government ordered the erection of two more 
buildings capable of lodging in a proper way 144 patients. They 
were opened about two years ago, but as the annual increase of 
patients, during the last five or six years, has been about 77, the 
relative capacity of the institution is no larger than it was when 
this addition was made. 

In regard to another of the above-named requisites in the man- 
agement of a hospital for the insane, viz., means of occupation, 
the deficiency could scarcely be greater, while its ordinary conse- 
quences are rendered all the more deplorable by the crowded state 
of the house. There can be few more pitiable spectacles than 
that witnessed there every day, of hundreds of men overcharged 
with nervous excitement, whose restless movements are confined 
to the limits of a narrow hall, and of as many more, silent and 
depressed, crouching down in corners and by-places—all of them 
worrying one another, and speedily losing from sheer inaction 
whatever of mind their disease may have left. If there is any- 
thing well settled in regard to the management of the insane, it 
is the paramount importance of occupation, the restorative effect 
of which surpasses that of any other agency, or, I might safely 
say, of all other agencies together. In every hospital in France, 
Germany and Great Britain, every patient is employed who has 
the slightest inclination for employment, while those who are list- 
less and indifferent and self-absorbed, become interested in what 
is passing around them, and are more easily lured into some active 
and healthful exercise of mind. On the ample farm or in the 
numerous workshops, every patient is employed except such as 
are prostrated by sickness or deprived of all self-control by the 
violence of mental excitement. In this country the employment 
most favored is that of farming and gardening, becaus= it is that 
which requires the least preparatory training and has the advan- 
tage which all out-of-door eraployment has over that which is 
pursued within doors. In this part of the country it has the ad- 
ditional merit of being the most profitable pecuniarily. Accord- 
ingly, no hospital has been erected here of late years without a 
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considerable quantity of land attached to it—not one, if I recol- 
lect aright, with less than one acre to every male patient. Our 
duty to the insane committed to our charge will not be performed 
in the manner required by the advanced sentiment of our time, 
without giving them the means of agricultural employment; and 
that implies a removal of the hospital some ten or twelve miles 
into the country, anda farm of at least 400 acres. 

Again, the close proximity of our hospital to a large city ex- 
poses the patients to the interference of a multitude of people 
who, as loafers, idlers, or sight-seers, are always ready to bestow 
their leisure upon others. They take up the time of the employ- 
es, they give the patients what they ought not to have, such as 
money, tobacco, matches; they tell them what they ought not to 
hear, such as news about their domestic affairs ; and make remarks 
about patients which reach their friends and cause anxiety and 
distress. Some, bent ona higher degree of iniquity, break into 
the building, through doors or windows. 

Another reason for removal is that the present association of 
the insane with paupers is attended with no benefit to either class, 
but with much discomfort and trouble to both. We have no 
right to subject the respectable poor to the constant spectacle of 
misery more deplorable than their own, nor ought the misfortune 
of being insane to draw upon any one the pains and penalties of pau- 
perism. There are many insane in this community, whose friends, 
unable to pay the high prices of the corporate hospitals, would 
gladly avail themselves of the privileges of our hospital, and pay 
according to their means, if it could be done without virtually 
acknowledging themselves to be paupers. 

I might mention other evils incident to our present method of 
caring for the insane, but my limits oblige me to hasten to an- 
other part of the subject. 

The paupers proper are subjected to the same kind of inter- 
ference from outsiders, that the insane are, adding much to the 
difficulty incident to their care under the most favorable circum- 
stances. But the principal evil is the unavoidable idleness arising 
from the lack of suitable means of employment. True, some are 
employed in manufactures; such as making shoes, weaving cloth, 
making tin and wooden ware, accomplishing some iron-work and 
plumbing, but there still remains a considerable number who are 
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unfitted for any handicraft, but who might do good service on 
the land. Besides, all this work, except that which is done in re- 
pairs, is unprofitable, costing for the most part nearly if not quite 
as much as it would to buy the articles in the market. It is sup- 
posed, I know, that the House of Correction now building will 
make large drafts upon the almshouse, and probably it will, but 
it is difficult to see how that will remove the evil we complain of. 
Those who are idle here because ignorant of any skilled 
work, and incapable of learning, would be idle there, for the 
same reason, so that nothing would be gained economically by 
separating them from the general mass of paupers. 

For the various reasons mentioned, I regard it as necessary to 
the best interests of all concerned that this department of the 
almshouse, as well as the insane, should be separated from the 
others, and placed in the country, within an easy distance of the 
city, with plenty of land to till. 

Among the various departments of the almshouse is the general 
hospital for the subjects of bodily illness. The number of patients 
at this time is about one thousand. The medical staff, unexcep- 
tionally, is composed of men eminently qualified for their duties, 
by their skill, zeal and fidelity. The city hospital in such acom- 
munity as this, should be second to no other in the country, in 
its power to promote the comfort and restoration of its patients. 
It should be an establishment which, in all its appointments and 
appliances, should be a model worthy of imitation, and an object 
of honest pride to the city. Such, however, is not the fact. The 
institution does not, by any means, fulfill in the highest de- 
gree the proper purposes of a hospital, and is not one which 
we may be fond of showing to visitors acquainted with the hos- 
pitals of other cities. I have time to indicate only very briefly 
its principal defects. 

First and foremost is its ¢rowded condition. With a capacity 
for about five hundred patients, it now has under care nearly one 
thousand. Not only are beds placed as closely as possible along 
the sides of the wards, but a large proportion of the patients lie 
on beds laid about on the floor in every available corner. There 
can be no surer way of making well people sick than that of 
crowding them together in their sleeping-rooms at night. Fora 
still stronger reason such arrangements must be followed by simi- 
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lar effects when applied to the sick, and our hospital furnishes no 
exception to the general rule, and the evil thus produced is not 
alleviated by any of those contrivances for frequently changing 
the air, such as steam-coils, or fires in the air-flues, or fans. Hot- 
air furnaces furnish the only artificial ventilation ; and, when they 
are not in use, the only dependence is on the doors and windows ; 
and when these are closed at night, as they must be most of the 
time, the same air is repeatedly breathed by the patients. It needs 
no stretch of wisdom to see that such a state of things—crowded 
dormitories, and no artificial ventilation—must be a serious draw- 
back on the curative influences of the hospital. It is well under- 
stood by medical men that the sanitary condition of a hospital is 
affected by the state of the air within the wards, more than by 
any other agency, and it is only folly to prepare for every other 
requirement and leave the air to take care of itself. I would not 
have it understood that the air of the Blockley Hospital is less 
pure than it might be expected in the absence of any artificial 
ventilation, because, considering the means used, it is uncom- 
monly free from impurity. Still, we cannot ignore the evidence 
of its presence, in some degree. There, as everywhere else, had 
air impairs the vital energies of the sick, thus thwarting the resto- 
rative influence of other measures, and depriving the system of 
that conservative power which is especially required after surgical 
operations. 

Another adverse circumstance is found in the condition of the 
floors, walls and ceilings. The floors, badly laid in the first place, 
have been steadily suffering a process of deterioration, which now 
appears in the shape of holes, knots, splinters, and wide cracks 
necessarily filled with dirt, and sending out noxious exhalations 
after every washing. ‘The walls, originally rough, have not been 
deprived by annual whitewashings of their power to retain efflu- 
via full of the latent germs of disease. However trivial these 
things may seem at first sight, no thinking person connected with 
hospitals will deny the fact of their immense influence upon the 
hygienic state of the house. 

Another adverse circumstance is indicated by the character of 
the nursing, which is performed chiefly by discharged patients 
who are ostensibly restored, but who are hardly adequate to any 
steady employment, and are willing for little or no pay to help in 
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the wards. By means of a few good nurses they are made as effi- 
cient as any people can be who are poorly compensated, and who 
feel only a corresponding degree of responsibility. If any service 
under the sun requires, in the highest degree, vigor of body and 
soundness of mind, it is that of attending upon the sick. No hos- 
pital can achieve the highest measure of success, whose attendants 
are not well paid, and in possession of all the strength and elasti- 
city which only good health can supply. I ought to state that 
this kind of service is the result of economical considerations 
proceeding from the natural principle of saving the public from 
each and every expense that can possibly be dispensed with. I 
have no fault to find with the motive, but I doubt if the public 
are not, in the long run, actual losers by the arrangement. 

From this same mistaken but imperative economy, very little has 
been done toward producing those mental influences so favorable 
to the recovery of the sick. Veryoften it is not so much the pills 
or the potions which the patient takes that determine the result 
of the case, as it is the feelings and thoughts that he entertains. 
Especially is this so with the victim of chronic disease. His own 
troubles, which are bad enough, are not likely to be lightened by 
the constant sight of others as wretched as himself, and, as a mat- 
ter of course, he becomes despondent and little cares whether he 
lives or dies. This is the great obstacle which the hospital phy 
sician is obliged to encounter, and which is sufficient very often 
to thwart his most skillful efforts to effect recovery. He knows 
that whatever tends to draw his patient’s thoughts off from him- 
self, to suggest cheerful reflections, to excite a healthy interest in 
matters foreign to himself and his surroundings, it is one of the 
legitimate functions of a hospital to provide. Pictures on the 
walls, flowers in their season on the tables, books and newspapers 
without stint, the means of playing at popular games—all have a 
restorative influence, and no hospital that lacks them can claim 
to be considered as fully prepared for its allotted work. The re- 
proach of such imperfection our hospital must bear, for it has 
scarcely any of those things. 

Last, but not least, is that great crowning evil which, sooner or 
later, blasts all hospitals which have not met the deteriorating ef- 
fects of long-continued use by an increasing process of repairs 
and improvements. It is a curious fact, but none the less true, 
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that there is in all hospitals a tendency to produce an atmospheric 
condition within their walls, exceedingly adverse to the restoration 
of health, and especially to those conservative efforts of the con- 
stitution nece:sary to recovery after surgical operations. Of all 
places in the world, a hospital should be that in which the sick 
should find the most chances for relief, and yet not unfrequently 
it presents the least. In this particular, the Philadelphia hos- 
pital is remarkably faulty. Patients do not readily recover after 
severe operations, the mortality on such occasions being exceed- 
ingly large. Indeed, not unfrequently the surgeons refrain from 
operat'ng on that account, even though the patient may be suf- 
fering under a mortal disease, sure to destroy life if no operation 
is performed. At the earnest, I might say, the peremptory solicita- 
tion of the surgeons, an appropriation of $5,000 has been made 
this year, for a building outside the almshouse walls, for this class 
of cases. Ofcourse it can be only a make-shift unworthy of the 
honor of the city, but it will be the means of saving many lives. 
In the plan I propose for the disposal of the different classes of 
subjects at the almshouse, the sick are to remain where they are. 
A hospital like this is a necessity of a large city, and though, like the 
other departments, it suffers somewhat from this proximity, yet this 
evil is more than balanced by unquestionable advantages. One is 
that it is easy of access, and this is an indispensable requisite of such 
an institution. Speedy and easy transportation is required for the 
safety of the patients, whose ailments might be aggravated in get- 
ting to and from a railway. Close proximity to the city is also 
required for the efficient performance of the medical service, as 
that implies the daily visits of from four to twelve medical geatle- 
men, some of them being made in the night, and some at a sud- 
den call. The surroundings areas favorable as they well could be 
in such a populous community. As a school of instruction, too, 
for which it has been justly distinguished, it has fully done its part 
in drawing to Philadelphia young men who are preparing to en- 
ter the profession. The parts of the almshouse, vacated by the 
paupers, the insane and the children, would furnish the desirable 
amount of room, and all that it could thus get would be none too 
much. But to fit it properly for its work, every floor should be 
relaid, the walls replastered and finished with putty coat, the in- 
terior arrangements made more convenient, an efficient method 
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of warming and a forced ventilation provided. Books, pictures, 
flowers and amusements should be introduced, not merely as a 
matter of ornamentation, but as a necessity—as an indispensable 
means for producing salutary mental influences. All these im- 
provements will fall far short of the end in view, if the hospital is 
to be managed in the spirit of a pauper establishment. The para- 
mount consideration must be, not how cheaply the patients can 
be kept, but how speedily they can be cured, and how far their 
sufferings can be alleviated. 

No department of the almshouse has occasioned so much soli- 
citude to the guardians and all others concerned in its manage- 
ment, as the lying-in-hospital. The number of women who came 
under its care during the year 1872, was 209. By the rules of 
the house they are required to stay fifteen months and nurse the 
children, but the rule is not unfrequently evaded. The best re- 
sults of hospital care could not be expected from this class of per- 
sons, but after making every allowance on the score of constitu- 
tion and habits, there is reason to believe that much of the sick- 
ness and death is produced by causes peculiar to the establishment. 
It is understood and admitted by medical men that the death-rate 
in lying-in hospitals is larger on the whole than it is in private 
practice. Their statistics show a vast difference among them in 
this particular, some of them showing a mortality much less than 
that of some private practice. During the last five years the aver- 
age mortality at the Blockley has been one in twenty-two. Of 
the twenty-one hospitals, the statistics of which I have examined, 
not one shows so great a mortality as this, while in several the 
mortality has been less than one in two hundred. _ By statistics 
like these, by the testimony of the physicians, and by my own 
observation, I am led to the conclusion that the mortality would 
be greatly lessened under different arrangements. This conclu- 
sion will be strengthened by considering certain incidents and 
conditions of the hospital that bear directly on the health of its 
inmates, 

In common with all establishments of the kind, it shares in the 
fatal results that flow from the congregation of large numbers 
passing through this notable process of nature. Puerperal fever, 
that scourge of lying-in hospitals, has frequently appeared within 
its walls, in its most appalling forms, carrying off, one year, one 
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in eighteen of all the patients under treatment. Its ravages were 
stayed by removing the women into the open grounds and shelt- 
ering them in sheds. Like other hospitals, too, this retains at- 
tached to its floors and ceilings, in some inscrutable manner, the 
germs of disease, ever ready, under favoring conditions, to be de- 
veloped into some active form. Nota season passes in which this 
result is not apprehended, and frequently no amount of care can 
entirely prevent it. 

In this as well as other departments, the old wretched policy 
has prevailed of employing paupers for nurses. Occasionally, a 
good one is thus obtained, but it needs little knowledge of human 
nature to perceive what kind of service can be expected from un- 
paid, or poorly paid, irresponsible women. 

Besides the contagion of disease so active at the Blockley, there 
is contagion of another description, no less deplorable in its ef- 
fects—that of vice. Lying-in hospitals are never schools of 
virtue, but if their inmates leave them morally worse than when 
they entered, we are bound to ask whether this sad result could 
not be prevented by some practicable change. Exposed as these 
women are, by lack of suitable means of classification, to others 
of their sex of the lowest morals, all of them more or less de- 
graded by habits of intemperance, disease and sin, it would be 
little short of a miracle, if any one left without being all the more 
decidedly prepared to pursue the kind of life thus begun. And 
yet among these sinners are many in the very morning of life, 
more the victims of circumstance than the willing slaves of vi- 
cious propensities, anxious, if possible, to retrace their steps ; but 
deserted and cast out, they readily yield to the wiles of tempta- 
tion, especially when it comes in the shape of kindness and sym- 
pathy. These patients, at the end of the first month, if not be- 
fore, should be sent to an establishment in the country, for the 
purpose of obtaining better sanitary conditions and shielding them 
from bad associations. For the others I am not sure that any 
change of location is practicable, even if desirable. The necessi- 
ties of the case require close proximity to the city, and by the 
removal of some of the other departments sufficient room would 
be gained to prevent the evils of crowding, and permit a suitable 
classification. The interior of the house should be completely 
reconstructed, and better architectural arrangements provided fo 
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meeting the varying conditions of the patients. The whole system 
of pauper nursing should be abolished, and a corps of reliable 
nurses employed at fair wages. These changes would unquestion- 
ably effect the saving of many lives, and every year they are delayed 
will only add so many more deaths to our charge. 

There only remains to be considered that department of the 
almshouse called the Children’s Asylum, averaging about one hun- 
dred inmates. It is composed of children sent from the ob- 
stetrical wards as soon as they are weaned, of those whocome into 
the house at a later period and of foundlings. ‘They are well 
cared for, and I doubt if much could be done /here that would 
increase their comfort or prolong their lives. Their food is 
abundant and of the most suitable kind, and they have the best 
medical attendance and faithful nursing. And yet the mortality 
in the asylum is very large. It is no part of my purpnse to dwell 
upon this fact. It will be enough for those who wish to learn its 
details to refer to the carefully prepared paper read two winters 
ago to the association by Dr. Parry of this city. From this we 
learn that while about thirty per cent. of all the children in Phila- 
delphia, two years old and under, died, the mortality of the cor- 
responding class in the asylum was over seventy-three per cent. 
During the last two or three years the death rate has lessened, 
but still it is much higher than it is in common life. This exces- 
sive mortality can be charged to no single cause, but results from 
a combination of adverse influences, and therefore the evil would 
not be abated by the removal of any one of them alone, some, in- 
deed, being beyond all human reach. But it is clearly our duty to 
do what we can in this direction—to dispose of these children in the 
manner which has been satisfactorily shown to be most conducive 
tohealth. Among the things on this subject which may be regarded 
as settled, is this, that foundlings thrive better in the country, 
even when nursed by hand, than they do in the city, though in 
charge of wet nurses. Unquestionably, the best disposition of 
the asylum would be to place it in the country with room enough 
around it to afford ample play grounds, and give it the necessary 
seclusion. If, however, it should be concluded to keep it where 
it is, the building should be thoroughly reconstructed, and the 
apartments differently arranged. 

That a change of some kind, if not precisely that here advo- 
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cated, in the disposal of our pauper classes, is needed, can scarcely 
be questioned, and it becomes only a matter of time. It would 
seem to need little argument to prove that the city cannot afford 
to keep its paupers on land worth one dollar the square foot. If 
a change of location is to be made, the sooner it is accomplished 
the better. Tae present buildings need extensive repairs to make 
them habitable, but it is money thrown away to lay it out on 
buildings soon to be abandoned. The Insane Department alone 
requires an immediate outlay of $10,000 or $15,000 on the roofs 
and floors, and as much more would be spent by any prudent 
landlord on other parts of the structure. There or somewhere 
else more patients must be provided for in order to meet the reg- 
ular increase of the insane. The need of more room is as im- 
perative now as it was two years ago when the new buildings were 
called for. To continue this crowding together of the insane, as 
is still done at Blockley, is simply to perpetrate a great crime 
against humanity. To ignore the fact and to be reckless of the 
consequences, is no better in point of morals, than it would be 
for a railway company to use a bridge after it had been pronounced 
defective and dangerous. Removing the insane, the children and 
the paupers proper, into the country, ample room, but none too 
much, would be obtained for the hospital, while the land outside 
the present inclosures could be put into the market, if not previ- 
ously given away. It has been proposed to remove our paupers, 
of all descriptions, I suppose, to buildings erected for them on 
the grounds occupied by the House of Correction. I trust this 
project will be abandoned. Besides the sanitary and moral evils 
which make the association of such large numbers exceedingly ob- 
jectionable, the House of Correction would render all the other 
departments disreputable. We could commit no greater breach 
of moral propriety than thus to place upon a single honest pauper, 
sane or insane, the stigma of crime. Isaac Ray. 
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THE CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH OF LUTHER. 


THIRD PAPER. 


HUS far we have been uccupied chiefly with the formal 

schooling that occupied the first eighteen years of this event- 
ful life. What of that which was informal? He, too, came un- 
der the teaching of ‘‘ that living time, which for twenty or thirty 
years struggles unceasingly with men through actions and opin- 
ions, tossing them to and fro as on the waves of a sea,’’—that 
‘spiritual climate of man,’’ in comparison with which “ mere 
education is the hot-house and forcing-pit’’—that ‘‘ present which 
ceases not fora moment, but eternally repeats itself, and which 
with joy and sorrow, with towns and books, with friends and ene- 
mies, in short, with thousand-handed life, presses and seizes on 
us.’’ (Richter.) What record have we of that? 

We have already noticed the traces of his early acquaintance 
with the Folk-lore of his age ; we have much less clear evidence 
of his acquaintance with that popular literature, which sprang up 
in such luxuriance during the closing years of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Sebastian Brandt, Gailer von Kaisersberg, and others of 
the period, had begun to lay the foundations of a truly national] 
literature, and a multitude of Folks-books were widely dissemina- 
ted by the ever cheaper art of the printer. Most of these were 
either devotional works, prepared by the regular clergy, or satiri- 
cal attacks on the morals and manners of the age. But they seem 
to have excited no interest in young Martin’s mind. 

It was the golden age of the Folks-songs of Germany, and by 
these he was not uninfluenced. He quotes one as his mother’s 
song : 

Mir und dir ist Niemand huld : 

Dass ist unser beider Schuld1 
He says that this art of song was more common than the printing ; 
was a weapon of local enmity : *¢ The farm-workers—/ands- 
knechte—make a song of their enemies, if they be killed or put to 
flight.”’? ... .In those days everything was made the subject of a fine 


1Preface to the Refutation of the Anabaptists’ Confession (by Urbanna 
Phegius), 1835. 
2 House-Postill (Rorer): Sermon on Matt. 5, 20-26. 
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new song (ein hubsch neue Lied), that was hawked about from ham- 
let to hamlet. These ballads possessed no great literary merit, but 
they kept alive public spirit, disseminated news from home and 
abroad, and even awakened a sense of national unity in those de- 
generate days. They also gave the rulers a taste of the people’s 
mother-wit in homely counsels, and in bitter complaints of the 
Reich and its princes, of the Church and its clergy. In a word, 
they fulfilled in a measure the same function as did the prose 
Zeitungs of the next age, while they illustrated in their province 
that paradox of literary history, that’ poetry comes before prose. 
Luther seems to have learned by the experience of the years in 
which he, like others, was dependent upon them for information, 
how greatly they both reflected and influenced the popular mind. 
He writes, in 1536, to Wenceslaus Linck, of Nurnberg: 

Prithee let some lad or other gather up all the German pictures, 
rhymes, ballads, books, and master-songs by your German poets, 
engravers, and printers, that are drawn, made up, and printed 
this year, for I have a reason to be glad to have them. 1 

We may well suppose that what he would gather up historical 
knowledge in regard to the nation and his native province, and 
read eagerly anything of that sort that he could lay his hands on. 
We have seen him express his lasting regret ‘‘that I read not 
more histories, and that none taught me the same.’’ We may 
justly infer the warmth of his interest from the heat of his com- 
plaints of the neglect of the subject. He says: 

And what have we Germans more to lament than that of our fore- 
fathers for thousands of years we have no histories and examples, 
and know almost nothing of our extraction, save what we must 
use the histories of other nations to learn, that mayhap are fain 
to mention us if they would do honor to themselves. For since 
God’s work goes on without ceasing—as Christ says : My Father 
worketh hitherto and I work—so it cannot fail but that in every 
time something remarkable took place, that it were worth while 
to take note of, and although it could not all be gathered up, yet 
so that the weightiest passages were set down briefly, as was pro- 
posed by those that made songs about Dieterich von Bern and 


other giants, and have thereby given us many great things in a 
sort both short and simple. 


But there is need of an able man who shall have the heart of a 
lion to write the truth dauntlessly. For the more part do so 
write, that to please their patrons and friends they do pass by 


1 De Wette, iv. 681. 
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the faults and mischances of their times, or put the best face upon 
them ; or again, out of good-will to their own land, or misliking 
of foreigners, they do adorn or sully their histories, according as 
they bear love or ill-will to any. Thereby the histories come to 
be despised, and God’s work is shamefully beclouded.? 

Oh, how many fine histories and sayings might we have had 
now, that took place and were current in German lands, of which 
we know just nothing. That was because no one was there to write 
them down, or if they were written, no one kept the books. There- 
fore, is it that nobody in other land knows anything of us Ger- 
mans, and all the world must needs talk of ‘‘ German beasts, that 
can do nothing, save fight, and gorge, and soak.’’ But the 
Greeks and Latins, yea! and the Hebrews, too, have their deeds 
written down so closely and curiously, that where even a woman 
or a child did or said anything uncommon, that must all the world 
read and know; all the while we are Germans, forever Germans, 
and Germans we will remain.” 

What was his place, and that of his father’s house, in this great 
half-awakened German nation, whose later history has so grandly 
vindicated his aspirations for her? We have seen him boast that 
he was a boor of the boors, but the boast was true in the letter 
only. He was in truth a burgher of the burghers. His youth was 
spent in the cities ; he came in contact with the peasant farmers 
only when he visited his kinsmen at Méhra, or when he with the 
other Current children went out in companies to sing through the 
hamlets, and to seek a share of the good things that hung drying 
in the smoke of the wide chimneys of the farmers’ kitchens. No 
one can read his pleas for education, addressed to the burgesses 
of the cities, without perceiving how thorough his acquaintance 
with the city’s modes of thought, that enabled him to give them 
one home-thrust after another in every sentence of his argument. 

These burghers of his were marked by a shrewd intelligence and 
mother-wit that could not be blinded to the existing disorders in 
Church and State. Their ‘‘eye to the main chance”’ had often 
brought them into collision with the spirituality, and these affrays 
had taught them that the motives of the clergy were not always 
above question, nor their power without its limits. They pos- 
sessed a large measure of freedom, even when they were nominally 
under a feudal superior, and were not only tenacious of ‘the 





1 Preface to the German translation of Capella’s History of Duke Francis of 
Milan (1538). 


*To the Councilors of the German Cities, that they set up Schools (1524). 
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liberties’’ of the municipality, but were, in every quarter and at 
every opportunity, carrying on a struggle to enlarge them. The 
important aid that they were able to render to the Reich and its 
princes in times of emergency, by furnishing subsidies of men 
and of money, helped to the success of their efforts, and as they 
acted with one heart and mind, they had the strength of a vigor- 
ous unity. Luther, who returned to the burgher class when he left 
the monastery in 1524, is never tired of dwelling upon the public 
spirit that still prevailed in these smaller municipal communities, 
after it had died out of the Reich at large. He often says, and 
the saying was in all likelihood one of their maxims: 

He that will live in a city, let him know and abide by its laws, 
if he would share in the benefits. 

In opening up the meaning of the sacrament as a communion, 
he says: 

As in a city its name, honor, freedom, commerce, usages, man- 
ners, help, succor, defense and the like, are the common right of 
all the burghers thereof; so again is every jeopardy, be it of fire 
or water, foe or death, loss or leprosy, or the like. For he that 
will share the advantage must cast his lot with the rest, and give 
like measure in requiting love with love. Hence is it seen that he 
that wrongs a burgher, wrongs the whole city ; he that doth well 
by one, deserveth the good-will and thanks of all the rest.} 


It was a favorite saying with him—Burgher owes burgher a brand 
—and he explains it as meaning: 

If any one will be a burgher, he must stand by his neighbors in 
jeopardy, burning and loss. He that will live in a community, 
must also bear and suffer the burdens, jeopardies and losses there- 
of, although not he brought these about, but his neighbor; even 
as he partakes of its peace, profit, safety, welfare and freedom, 
although mayhap he had no hand in gaining these and bringing 
them about 

The burgher’s life—he marks—called for unwavering stead fast- 
ness, and that they do not hesitate nor lack the will to give up 
body and life for their sakes, that live under the same law of the 
city. In his eyes Nurnberg—the home of Diirer, Pirckheimer 
and his friend Wenceslaus Linck—was the model city of Ger- 
many : 

Nurnberg shineth in sooth in all Germany like asun among moon 
and stars, and mightily moveth other cities, by whatever is in vogue 





1Sermon of the highly worthy Sacrament (1519.) 
«Epistle concerning the Hard Book against the Boors (1525.) 
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I know thus much about Nurnberg that, God be 
thanked, it hath many fine Christian burghers in it, who heartily 
and cheerfully do what they ought, when they but know it or are 
told of it, which repute it hath not alone with me, but every- 
where.! 

Nurnberg hath had the best and the cleverest people for its 
council of any; since they are now dead, all is over and done 

Nurnberg lies in a dry, sandy and unfruitful place, 
according to the saying: Deus non uni cuncta dat. ‘The better 
the country the more shiftless, stupid and coarse the people 
Nurnberg is a rich and well-ordered city, wherein there is good 
policy, yea for it hath good people.” 

The spirit of independence cherished by the circumstances in 
which the cities were placed, could not be limited by rule, as its 
activity was often not defined by any law, save the unwritten law 
of necessity. The burgher was as ready to defend himself as his 
city, if he thought the need sufficient. Luther said from the pul- 
pit once: 

If the government did not put down those that break the peace, 
then would I take my house-pike and defend the peace of my 
home myself, and were I to thrust through to him that made up- 
roar, then would I cry out, ‘‘ Here! God’s and the Emperor’s 
law, before which, of us two, I will give answer with the better 
conscience.’’* 

In spite of his continual and respectful intercourse with people 
high in place, he never lost the burgher’s contempt for the pride 
of mere blood and birth, unaccompanied by personal merit. He 
speaks of those 


that turn out proud asses, and pride themselves on the 
virtues of their fathers, but themselves take no heed to pattern by 
them, and dream that they are staunch heroes, because they are 
come of heroes so staunch as if the devil were to 
boast that he was made of angelic kind, and on that score alone 
were to set up to be an angel and God’s child, being the while 
God’s enemy 
He was not afraid to remind his hearers that Christ ‘‘had 
whores and rogues among his forefathers,’ and delighted to call 


attention to the fact that it was fishermen, tax-gatherers and the 





Letter to Lazarus Spengler (1530). 

2 Tischreden \xxvi, 3 13. 

3 Three sermons preached at Wittenberg at Michaelmas, 1533. 
4Narrations in Genesis (1546), of the Jews and their Lies (1543.) 
‘Sermons on the First Book of Moses (1527.) 
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like that by the preaching of the Gospel brought the old world to 
its end and the new to its beginning. He says that 

God wills not that born lords alone bear rule, but will join with 
them His beggars, and since the former neither can nor will, the 
latter must, rule the world. 

‘*A saying—says Jiirgens—fully exemplified in him, to whom 
the princes of Germany listened as to an oracle, and who even in 
his absence was the man of most influence in princely courts and 
at the Diets of the Reich, who spoke to kings and electors like 
an equal, and brought them under the rod like any other rogues.”’ 

He was a burgher then, in feeling and education, not a boor; 
evidently not in sympathy with the class into which his father had 
been born. We fear that he cannot be acquitted of grossly mis- 
understanding the rights and the grievances of that class—a _ mis- 
understanding which amounts to a fault in one who put himself 
forward as a judge of those rights and grievances during the up- 
rising of the boors. Even burghers were shocked by the harshness 
of his speech, and he was obliged to write an apologetic ‘‘ Epistle 
Concerning the Hard Book against the Boors.’’ He thought the life 
of the peasant farmer was honorable and peaceful ; that they had 
fine and noble means of sustaining life; that they had safe and 
good days and pleasant work—an arcadian picture that shows how 
inuch slighter had been his contact with this class, than with the 
miners and burghers. As tothemselves, he complains of their cove- 
tousness, the rarity of true and merciful Christians among them, 
their sins as a class against Godand man, their ingratitude—which 
they shared with the nobles !—for all the good things that God 
had given them. It was their greediness that had called down 
God’s curse upon his native Thuringia. 

Perhaps this limitation of the man was essential to the success of 
his work ; the cities were the centers of intellectual life, and from 
them the Reformation spread through the surrounding country. 
A reformer must of all things be able to speak to the burghers in 
their own speech, and to bring his teaching ‘‘ home to their busi- 
ness and bosoms.’’ Had Luther been a broader man, freer from 
the prejudices of a class, it must have been at the expense of his 
intensity and real power. 

He shared deeply in the burghers’ affection for the great Kaisers, 
who had kept Germany in order, and had driven out her enemies 
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in times that stood in strong contrast to his own days, as public 
spirit had now sunk to its lowest ebb, and the princes of the Reich 
had already in large measure destroyed its authority and unity by 
raising themselves to sovereignty : 

When Germany had but one master, no man could take unjust 
advantage of us, as under Kaiser Henry [the Saxon, 919-936], 
that was father of Otho [the First, 936-973]; then it was well 
with Germany. The three Kaisers that came after him, the 
Othos, ruled very well, and withstood the King of France, who 
threatened them that he would come [in 978] with such strength 
that he would drink up the Rhine. Kaiser Otho [the Second], 
though, gave him this answer: He would cover his land and king- 
dom with straw-hats—schaud-huten—and so it happened. } 

In Duke William’s time no noble would have had the insolence 
to defy his prince, and hold land and castles in his despite ; then he 
could not but hunt them out with a strong hand, and take their 
castles by storm and raze them to the ground.? 

There is no nation more despised than the Germans. Italians 
call us beasts. France and England make a mock of us, as do all 
other lands. Who knows what God intends to yet make of us 
Germans, although we have well deserved a good scourging at 
His hands. 

Germany is like a fine, stout nag, that has no lack of fodder or 
of anything else that he needs. But he wants a rider. Now, 
just as a strong horse without a rider to govern him, runs astray 
this way and that, so Germany, though mighty enough in its 
strength and its people, is in sore need of a good head and ruler.* 

This was a lesson that he could hardly have learned from the hu- 
manists, scholastics and monks with whom he lived at Erfurt, and 
still less from the Elector’s placemen and servants whom he met 
at Wittemberg ; it carries us back to the Burgher circles of Mans- 
feld and Eisenach. It was there that he drank in with his growth 
the faith in the Reich and its unity, which we have seen so grandly 
justified. His patriotism was always German rather than Saxon. 
When at a later date he justified the princes in their resistance to 
the Kaiser it was not on the grounds that courtly jurists and theo- 
logians afterward devised—that the princes had a divine right of 
sovereignty—but by falling back on the old German conception of 
freedom— by taking ground that would equally justify their sub- 
jects, in a like case, in revolting against them : 

1\7ischreden., \xvi. 

* To the Pastors, that they preach against the usurers (1540). 

3Tischreden \xxvi. 3 9. : 
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Should the Kaiser begin a war against us, he would do so either 
against the ministry of the Gospel and our religion, to root out 
the same, or against all policy and statesmanship, against the 
worldly and domestic government, to unsettle the same ; in which 
case he is atyrant. Here now there is need to ask: May a man 
contend for the right, pure doctrine and religion? Yea, a man 
must contend for wife and child, household and underlings, whom 
we are bound to defend from unrighteous force. If I live and 
have the strength, then will I write an ‘‘ Admonition to All Ranks 
in the Matter of Defense in case of Need,’’ to wit, that every one 
is to shield them that are his against unrighteous force.1 

The German princes—said an Englishman—are official persons ; 
they bear the sword wherewith it behooves them to defend their 
subjects against unrighteous force. No—replied Luther—for a 
prince as against the Kaiser is a private and single person.” 

In 1522 he preached in the Castle Church at Weimar before 
the Saxon princes, and said in the course of his sermon : 

Thus shall a prince hold fast to God—should the Kaiser or 
King take away his lands, then shall he bear it patiently and say : 
‘« Now, I thank God that I am eased of my office ; would to God 
that I had ruled righteously and defended my neighbors. God's 
will be done with me.”’ 

Luther’s earlier years were spent during the reign of the good 
and well beloved Kaiser Maximilian (1493-1519), ‘‘the last of 
the knights.’’ He had many faults, but he was a man of true 
culture, of ready wit and of fine, princely manners. He was, 
above all, an earnest patriot, and strove hard to restore life and 
spirit to the Reich, but was continually thwarted by the princes, 
who would abate no jot of their usurped power even when the 
enemies of the nation were pressing it both on the east and on 
the west, and by the Roman Curia, whose huge drafts upon the 
money of the impoverished nation, seriously crippled its finances 
and disabled it from holding the eastern frontier of Christendom 
against the Turks. The popular instinct fastened itself to the 
man lovingly, and the common people delighted in stories of his 
wit and wisdom, his public spirit and his knightly grace. Luther 
has preserved some of them: 

When I was a young lad, there were fine, lofty, understanding, 
able folks, ready both for counsel and for action ; such as Kaiser 
Maximilian, in Germany, King Sigismund, in Poland, King Lad- 
1 Tischreden \xiv % 1, _— 

2 Tischreden \xiv. 31a. ! 
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islav in Bohemia, King Ferdinand, in Spain; wise and great 
minded princes all. There were, likewise, fine, devout bishops, 
like those of Wurtzburg, Cologne, that Would, without doubt, 
have received this doctrine with glad and joyful hearts, had they 
lived in our days.! 

Kaiser Maximilian, it is told, once upon atime said: There 
were three kings in the world, to wit, he, the Kaiser, the King of 
France and the King of England. He himself was a king of 
kings, for when he enjoined anything upon his princes, if it pleased 
them they did it; if not, not. The King of France, though, was 
a king of asses, for whatever he bade his folk do, do they must, 
like so many asses, and his princes had to obey him. But the 
King of England was a king of the people, for whatever he en- 
joined upon them, that did they gladly, and loved their lord the 
king like true liegemen.? 

As a rebellious boor is knocked on the head, so should a re- 
bellious noble, count or prince be knocked on the head also, one 
as well as the other, and yet no wrong done to any one. Kaiser 
Maximilian, I trow, could very well have svng a fine song—ein 
liedlein—about unruly, rebellious princes and nobles, that would 
gladly have rid the land of each other, and have butted their 
heads against their neighbors.® 

Maximilian and King Louis [XII.] of France made a compact, 
wherein they would fain include the Pope. When he had agreed 
thereunto, and they to confirm the same had received the sacra- 
ment thereafter in three parts—to each a part—the Pope broke 
the compact within a year, and went over to the Venetians. When 
the Kaiser heard of it, it is told that he said: ‘*‘ We three that are 
accounted the heads of Christendom, are the grossest, most des- 
perate and most foresworn miscreants under heaven! We are 
faithless, not only to each other, but to God.’’4 

Kaiser Maximilian was an eminent hero and champion, and 
nobiy gifted of God, and withal a fine, courtly, discreet man, so 
that the Elector of Saxony preferred him to all the princes that 
he had ever seen, or that had lived in his days, and said of him: 
‘‘He was ready alike for jest or for earnest.’’ As his Kaiserly 
majesty was once asked about the government of this present 
world, he laughed and said: ‘‘God hath ordered both polities 
well, giving the spiritual to a drunken parson ’’—he meant thereby 
Pope Julius II1.—*‘ and the secular to a chamois-climber,’’ for his 
majesty took great delight in hunting the chamois.® 





1\Tischreden \xii. % 3. 

2 Tischreden xlv. } 32. 

3Whether soldiers can be in a state of salvation (1526). 
4Tischreden, \xiii. 29. 

5 Tischreden \xii. 3 23. 
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In arguing with the burghers, that their children ought to be 
kept at school, he appeals to their much loved Kaiser, as to one 
who put honor upon learning: 


I have heard it told of the worthy dear Kaiser Maximilian, 
when the great houses murmured thereat, that he used scholars— 
schreiber—so continually on his embassies and otherwise, that he 
should! have said: ‘‘What am I todo? They will be of no use 
themselves, so I needs must take scholars into service.’’ And 
further: ‘‘I can make knights, but doctors I cannot make.’’ So 
have I also heard of a nobleman that he said: ‘I will have my 
son study; it is no great art to hang two bones over a horse, and 
become a rider; that he has learned of me already ;’’ and it was 
well and finely said.” 


It is especially pleasant to find how often and with what hearty 
reverence our I.uther speaks of the saint so dear to the popular 
heart, Elizabeth of Thuringia, the fair and noble lady, whom 
Montalembert and Kingsley have reproduced to our loving rever- 
ence. Long did the tradition of her kind deeds and gracious 
sayings linger among the Thuringian peasants and burghers, upon 
whom she took such tender pity in her life-time, as she found her 
master, not in any throned Italian, but in the suffering and the 
poor that crowded her palace-gates, and in the lepers and the 
plague-smitten that thronged the scanty and _ ill-tended hospitals 
and lazar-houses of her adopted Thuringia. Even those that re- 
belled against the existing church system, could contemplate with 
satisfaction the life of one who was a princess, a wife and a 
mother, yet confessedly more holy in those relations than the 
women who had renounced them to lead ‘‘the perfect life.” 
However her spiritual advisers might torment and perplex her 
conscience, and drive her to austerities, there shone through her 
life and acts a single-hearted loyalty to Christ, and disclosed to 
the people one more spiritual than the spirituality. Luther classes 
her among those great and good Christians, of whose saintship 
there could be no doubt: 


I believe, indeed, that Elizabeth of Marburg is a saint ; 
also St. Augustine, Jerome, Bernard; but I will not stake my life 
on it nor commit my soul to them. 


In a sermon he holds her up to the people as an example of the 


1 There is certainly provincial usage, and I think old English authority, for 
this subjunctive use of should, in telling another person’s story without ex- 
pressing either doubt or credence. 

2 A sermon: that the Children be kept at School (1530), 
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true love that seeks not its own, but is ready to impart to others, 
which is most active and strongest toward the poor, the evil, the. 
foolish, the sick and its own enemies, since it finds all its hands 
full, has at all times enough, and sees all occasions fit for exercise 
of long-suffering, patience, forbearance, service and well-doing ; 
whose command makes all men equal before God, and enjoins 
upon the king himself to hold the beggar dearer than his crown, 
and to give up life for him, if need were. He speaks elsewhere 
of ‘‘her simple, godly and powerful judgment about matters, that 
every one prized,’’ and praised her labor of love toward beggars 
and lepers. He says that 
She once came into a cloister and found that our 

Lord’s passion was finely painted on the walls, and said: ‘‘ The 
outlay might well have been spared to relieve the bodily wants of 
the needy, for we should rather bear such things painted in our: 
hearts.’”? 

In his later years he kept with great care a goblet that was 
said to have been hers. All the Thuringian comes out in his rev- 
erence for her. 








THE PHILOSOPHY OF PENAL LEGISLATION. 


OCIETY being the condition outside of which man cannot 
S attain to moral order, its preservation is for society the 
highest of rights, and for the individual, the first and highest 
of duties. This absolute and inalienable right society can only 
enforce by means of compulsion and repression, which thus also 
become rights inherent in society. The right of compulsion 
society exercises when she compels those services on the part of 
the individual which are necessary to her well-being, and which: 
he fails to give to her freely. The right of repression is exercised 
when society seeks to anticipate and prevent those acts on the 
part of her individual members which would endanger her. 
security. Exercised within these limits, compulsion and repres-. 
sion are perfectly legitimate, for they are absolutely necessary, 
not simply for the preservation of any particular form of social 
development, but for the preservation of the social order itself, in. 
it most general and universal sense. 


1 Church-Postill (Sermon on St, Stephen’s Day), 
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It is not difficult to see, almost at a glance, within what limits 
the right of compulsion should be exercised. Having for its end, 
only the forcing of a duty on the part of the individual of which 
society stands in need, whether it be the use of his arm as a 
soldier, or the payment of his proportion of the public expenses, 
its extent is limited; the right to exercise it ceases the moment 
the endis secured or the need removed. But the question is more 
complicated when we come to consider the right of repression. 
If the right is to extend only to the prevention of acts which 
endanger the well-being of the social order, it becomes almost a 
nullity, an incumbrance, anunrealizable idea. The right must be 
extended beyond the actual dangerous act, and reach those results 
which spring out of it. Not only the acts of the criminal who is 
already within the grasp of the law must be repressed, but the re- 
pression must be of such a character as will deter any who other- 
wise might be tempted to follow his pernicious example. The 
right of repression, therefore, can only be exercised efficiently by 
means of intimidation ; without it, it is perhaps worse than useless. 
Intimidation, in fact, is nothing but the right of repression in its 
most active and efficacious form, and upon it, as thus grounded in 
the right of society to preserve her own existence by the repres- 
sion of those forces that endanger her security, all penal law rests. 

The right of self-preservation, as exercised by society, is not 
governed by the laws that govern the same right as exercised 
by the individual. With the latter the right ceases as soon as the 
occasion ceases. To carry it any further is to degrade it into 
vengeance, to put into its place either interest or passion. With 
society the case is different ; to violate laws which are necessary 
for the well-being of the social or der, is to commit a crime against 
the whole of that order. He who does so has attacked the rights 
of all, he has attacked his own rights. The rights he has attacked, 
he has by attacking denied, and indenying them, he declares him- 
self ready to attack them again. Thus proclaiming himself an 
enemy to the laws of the social order, he ceases, as far as his own 
rights are concerned, to possess any claim for protection from 
those laws. It is in this sense that Kant said: ‘‘If you stea 
from another, you steal from yourself. If you dishonor or strike 
another, youdishonor, you strike yourself. If you kill your fellow- 
man, you pronounce a sentence of death upon yourself.’’ All 
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that a man takes away from the rights of another, he loses from 
his own rights, and by every violation of laws ordained for the 
well-being of society, he becomes an antagonistic and dangerous 
force in the bosom of society, which she may, nay must, restrain, 
repress and overcome, for the sake of her own safety, and in order 
to carry out the purposes of her creation. How is society to 
crush that intelligent force which has thus become a source of 
danger? It is not by keeping it constantly within her reach and 
subjecting it to a perpetual restraint; to do so, would be to enter 
into an unremitting and unending struggle with it, which even if 
possible, would not answer the desired end. But after each ag- 
gression society must inflict such a punishment upon the aggressor, 
as not only he will be unwilling to undergo again, but which all 
others will be afraid to risk. Does not intimidation consist pre- 
cisely in this? 

Society is an organic whole. A wrong done to the rights of 
any one individual, wrongs the rights of al!. When a murder, a 
robbery, a crime of any sort has been perpetrated, all tremble lest 
they should be the next victims. All have that confidence shaken 
which up to that moment they have felt in the protective power of 
the laws. This fear, this loss of confidence, is in itself an evil 
endangering society, an injury requiring immediate reparation. 
This reparation society must, in very self-defense, if for no other 
motive, hasten to give. How shall the reparation be given? By 
the re-establishment of the sense of security, by a restoration of 
the public confidence—in short, by means of repression sufficient 
to prevent for the future, as far as may be possible, the recurrence 
of the same or similar crimes. He whose criminal acts have brought 
about this loss of confidence, this sense of insecurity, should un- 
dergo such a punishment as will, by restraining himself and others 
like him from the future commission of similar acts, restore to the 
community that sense of safety under the laws that is so necessary 
for its happiness and well-being. It is only a penal code founded 
upon such principles that can avoid being arbitrary, and in which 
the punishment will never go beyond a reparation of the injury 
committed and the necessity of defense, and these two are after 
all but one andthesame thing. The punishment will be sufficient 
when it removes the sense of insecurity inspired by the crime and 
the danger that threatened society as resulting from the crime. 
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Resting upon such principles, penal legislation can keep pace with 
the progress that man makes in civilization, and can become more 
humane and mild in proportion as man and society advance in 
those paths that lead to the true development and perfection of 
humanity. No rigor of the penal code will then be considered 
as fixed and unchangeable. Upon such principles and such prin- 
ciples alone, can be justified the disappearance from the penal law 
of such terrible adjuncts to punishment as torture, branding and 
the like. It is upon such principles alone that penal legislation 
has made any progress in the past, and it is only through them that 
it can make any true progress in the future. 

There is a school which would fain hold that penal laws rest 
upon the principle of expiation. Ina system based upon such a 
principle there can be no determinate relation between the crime 
and its punishment, for it is impossible for human wisdom to de- 
termine what species or what amount of suffering is the natural 
expiation forany given crime. A penal code founded on sucha 
principle must of necessity be arbitrary, and will from the very 
necessity of varying the punishment according to the degree of 
perversity with which the crime has been committed, and of injury 
resulting from it, be inevitably led into paths of cruelty and torture. 
The friends of this theory have, it is true, endeavored to inclose 
its action within the limits of the needs of society, which is after 
all to confound it with the right of self defense, a fatal inconsis- 
tency. Ifthe doctrine of expiation is to prevail at all, it must 
penetrate wherever the hand of the law can reach, and no infrac- 
tion of the law, of whatever nature it may be, must be suffered to 
remain unpunished. But then, no more responsibility, no more 
liberty—it is the inquisition restored. It then becomes necessary 
to seek out evil wherever it may exist, in order that it may be 
punished—expiated. Finally, there is no room under such a prin- 
ciple for any pity, indulgence or mercy toward the criminal, nor 
can the law entertain any thought of his ultimate reformation. 
When, however, penal legislation is founded upon the principle of 
self-defense, the law, having no end but to protect and defend 
society, is naturally impelled to seek to do this by eradicating 
from the heart of the criminal the germ of disorder. The refor- 
mation of the criminal, without being the end of the law, comes 
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in as an aid to the attainment of its end, and thus justice seeks as 
an auxiliary the principle of charity, of mercy. 

The means whereby the ends of penal legislation are sought to 
be obtained are called by the general name of punishments, and 
without pausing here to define this term, it will be sufficient to 
examine if there are not some general principles which should 
govern their infliction, while keeping them subordinate to the 
principles upon which rest the right of society to inflict them. 

In the first place, it is evident that the punishment must not 
pass the limits within which the zgA¢ of punishment is inclosed ; 
that is, the punishment should not go beyond the ends of penal 
justice. There is in any given case a maximum of severity which 
the law should not exceed. This severity is such as is shown by 
experience and reason, and by the general laws of human nature, to 
be sufficient to give a sure safeguard against the crime. If the 
punishment passes this limit, it, to a great extent, defeats its own 
end and violates the principle upon which it is based. The pun- 
ishment must, in the next place, be persona/; that is, so chosen 
that as far as the nature of things will permit, its severity will 
weigh on thecriminalalone. It is true that punishment can never 
be entirely and purely personal. The criminal whom the law 
must punish is a human being, and is bound as other men are, by 
the ties of family and friendship, and it is impossible to prevent 
these who are thus bound to him from suffering when he is pun- 
ished. Joint responsibility must enter into punishment because 
itis in society, in nature, and in the constitution of humanity. 
But to make use of this joint responsibility as a means of punish- 
ment—to punish the guilty ¢hvough the innocent—is to reverse the 
relative position of society and the criminal. Again, the punish- 
ment should be proportionate, not only to the crime but also to 
the particular conditions which surround the criminal. The age, 
sex, social condition, should be taken into consideration. While 
there should be but one law for rich and poor, there should not 
be one punishment. A fine of a few hundred dollars, which 
would probably beggar a poor man for life, or the non-payment 
of which would consign him to hopeless imprisonment, would be 
but a trifle to a rich man, and he might even come to consider 
crime as a luxury to be purchased with his surplus wealth. There 
should also be a certain analogy between the crime and its pun- 
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ishment, otherwise penal legislation would: be more apt to be 
governed by mere chance than by any fixed and determined rules. 
This analogy must, however, bea strictly moral analogy, and never 
a material analogy, as seems too often to have been the aim of penal 
legislation. This moral analogy is to be reached by depriving 
the criminal of those rights which he has despised, abused or vio- 
lated in others. The material analogy consists in copying the 
crime in the punishment. Such was the Tartarus of Greek Myth- 
ology and the Inferno of Dante. But the essence of justice is 
not to bethus attained. To attempt to carry such an walogy into 
practice is to render justice sometimes cruel and cften ridiculous, 
in the end it is but the /ex favionis, ‘‘ an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth.’’ Man even in the deepest degradation is always a 
moral being, possessing conscience, reason, and will; and he can- 
not be treated as a wise man would not treat his beast of burden. 
The punishment must be made to find its reason in the conscious- 
ness of the criminal, so that even while experiencing the pain 
arising from it, he is at the same time, at least to himself, forced 
to aknowledge its justice. Finally, the punishment must be cer- 
tain. Crimes are more effectually repressed by the certainty 
than by the severity of their punishment. The uncertainty arises 
chiefly from a disregard, on the part of the legislator, of the prin- 
ciples upon which rests the right to punish, and which should 
govern the nature of the punishment and the manner of its in- 
fliction. Not finding a just reason in the nature of things for the 
punishment, society will often grant impunity to the criminal 
rather than inflict it upon him, and thus the law defeats its own 
purpose. Itisin the certainty of the punishment that lies its chief 
intimidative power. 

Punishment thus understood can no longer be arbitrary, capri- 
cious and violent; it rests firmly upon the immutable laws of 
reason and justice. To the punishment may now be joined any 
true means which will tend toward the amendment of the crimi- 
nal, for the first step toward amendment is the sense of justice pass- 
ing from the penal law, through the sentence of the judge, into 
the consciousness of the criminal. But under the pretext of a 
reformation of the criminal, penal law must not encourage him 
in his wickedness by a sentimental and culpable weakness. The 
reformation of the criminal is not to be brought about by any 
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lightening of his punishment, but by the improvement of his sen« 
timents and morals while separated from the corrupting influence 
of others like himself, by the seeds of morality and of knowledge 
that are sown in his heart, and, alas, how large a portion of crime 
has its origin in ignorance, by the habits of industry and tem- 
perance that are grafted upon his life, and, finally, when his pun- 
ishment is ended, by placing him in such a position that whatever 
of good he may thus have had engrafted upon him, may have a fair 
chance to develop and bear fruit. Thus a dangerous and destruc- 
tive force in the body politic may be restored to its useful and 
normal condition. Guided by these principles of humanity and 
justice, penal law can forever bid farewell to all those horrors and 
abominations which, under the name of punishments, have for- 
mally composed this branch of penal legislation. No more mu- 
tilations, no more cruelties, no more punishments which degrade 
both body and soul, such as are still to be found lurking here and 
there, hiding themselves under the dust of antiquity, in the penal 
codes ofalmost every civilized nation of Europe. But why speak 
of Europe, as long as even in our own land the whipping-post 
is still standing at our doors, and the lash still falls on the 
backs of American citizens. The only effect of such punishments 
is to defeat the end of punishment, and to so harden the criminal 
that all reformation is rendered improbable if n ot impossible, and 
they inevitably recoil back upon the society that inflicts them, 
degrading human nature and retarding the progress of true civili- 
zation. 

But there is a question which now presents itself, that involves 
the true test of this whole theory of punishment. This is also one 
of those ‘‘ questions of the day’’ that are continually presenting 
themselves for solution, and which, until solved, are the stumb- 
ling-blocks in the pathway of a developing humanity. Does the 
inalienable right of self-preservation, as exercised by society in 
the manner that has been discussed, give to society the right to 
dispose of the life of him who has become a source of danger to 
her? Is the death penalty a legitimate means of intimidation for 
the purposes of repression and reparation ? 

This, as has already been said, is one of the ‘‘ questions of the 
day,” and is one that is now forcing itself toward a solution. 
Like all social questions, it slumbered quietly in the bosom of 
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humanity until the conditions favorable to its development became 
present, when it at once presented itself, and has ever since con- 
tinued to present itself with greater or less prominence, and the 
day must come, if it has not dawned already, in which it must be 
solved. The history of this question, though it is both in- 
structive and interesting, is foreign to the object of this 
inquiry. It will be sufficient to state that Beccaria, in the latter 
part of the last century, in his celebrated treatise on ‘‘ Crimes and 
their Punishments,’’ was the first to start this question, and that 
Since then it has continued to press its claims with ever-increas- 
ing power and vigor, until to-day it is a question upon which the 
philosophical world is fairly divided into two clearly defined and 
openly antagonistic parties. 

The defenders of capital punishment having abandoned torture 
as an aid to punishment, have renounced with it the doctrine of 
expiation, and there remains but two grounds upon which they 
base the right of society over the life of the criminal. First. 
Traditional, abstract, metaphysical right, the use of which re- 
mains submitted to reason and the force of circumstances. The 
death penalty, they say, has been in use from time immemorial. 
It is inscribed on the codes of all nations, and is inherent in the 
laws of human nature. Second. Society has a right to defend her- 
self. She is bound to exercise that right, especially in behalf of 
those whom, in receiving into her body corporate, she deprives 
of their natural rights of self-defense by substituting herself in 
place of that right in order to preserve for them the most certain 
enjoyment of security, liberty and happiness. If to do so it be- 
comes necessary to punish him who endangers that enjoyment, 
even by depriving him of life itself, she can, nay, she must do so. 

The first of these propositions is utterly false and worthless. 
There is not a single error in favor of which the authority of tra- 
dition and of custom cannot be equally invoked. Slavery, primo- 
geniture, religious persecution, in fact everything that an enlight- 
ened age and Christianized civilization has learned to despise, 
were errors almost as old as the human race, and have been re- 
garded as sacred among all nations. To defend them to-day is 
the effort of a school of philosophy whose peculiar mission seems 
to be, in apologizing for the past, to render the present more 
glorious. 
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The second proposition is true. The life of an individual is, 
as far as society is concerned, no more an inalienable right in him 
than his liberty. Inviolability exists only within the limits of our 
rights, and is lost the moment we relinquish our rights for the 
purpose of attacking those of another. Society has the right of 
self-defense, and if she can only defend herself by means of the 
death penalty, it is not only perfectly legitimate, but her absolute 
duty, to make use of it. It is not necessary—as has sometimes 
been contended—that she should wait until the whole social order 
shall be threatened in order to justify herself in the use of this 
means of repression and intimidation ; it is sufficient that the right 
of an individual be threatened, for in the social order each one 
has entrusted his natural right of self-defense, to a certain extent 
at least, to society. 

But is this means—for after all the death penalty is but a means 
to an end—necessary? Does it answer the purpose for which it 
is designed better than any other would do? And, finally, is it 
a punishment which, better than any other punishment, answers 
the requirements which the principles of punishment demand. 
These are the true pointsat issue and upon their answer alone should 
depend the abolition of the death penalty. It is through the ap- 
plication of the principles which alone should govern in the in- 
fliction of punishments, that the changes that have taken place in 
penal legislation in this respect during the last two centuries can 
be accounted for. On what other grounds can we account for or 
justify the almost total disappearance of this terrible punishment 
from the penal code of almost all civilized nations. In our own 
country, but one alone in the whole dark catalogue of crimes has 
attached to it the penalty of death; and the time may not be far 
distant when this, too, shall have disappeared, when the scaffold 
shall have taken its place beside the rack and the wheel in the lum- 
ber-rooms, where are stored the discarded, worn-out and useless 
weapons of civilization, and be no more seen except in the muse- 
ums of antiquarians and the chamber of horrors of some future 
Tussaud’s wax-work exhibition. But if the death penalty is to be 
abolished, it must not be abolished as slavery and religious perse- 
cution have been abolished, because they were wrong in them- 
selves, but because man has made such progress in his grand on- 
ward march toward perfection that it has come to be no longer a 
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legitimate means of repression and reparation—that is to say, that 
it is a punishment that goes beyond the ends of penal justice, bet 
ing a severity which reason and experience has shown to be not 
the best safeguard against the crime that it seeks to prevent. 
James L. FERRIERE, 











THE NEW YORK EXHIBITION OF WATER COLORS. 


HE promise of the present winter’s exhibition was of a plea- 
sure beyond the usual one of beinga yearly increase in the num- 
ber and quality of the nation’s paintings in water colors. This year 
we were to have a collection of drawings and water colors, prin- 
cipally drawings by the most prominent English artists. Our 
first impression was one of disappointment, 4t the small 
number represented, but they nevertheless furnish a tolerable 
standard, to judge the peculiar excellences and weaknesses of 
the English school. We are told the pictures were collected in 
three weeks, and I suppose it is owing to this fact that so few of 
the English etchers are represented. Seymour, Hayden and P. G. 
Hammerton, for instance, are already too well-known in America 
to pass over, and of our own countryman, James Whistler, there 
is not even an unfinished vagary. Mr. Edwin Edwards has a series 
of beautiful etchings, mostly studies of landscapes, faithful and 
yet fresh, as etching seems so fit to be. ‘‘ The Chestnuts’ are fine 
manly work,and the ‘‘Haunted House’’ is bewitched in good earnest. 
Mr. Du Maurier isso fami liar to us in Punch, that we are sur- 
prised to find his well-known large comfortable manner on the 
academy walls. The style is so good one can’t help wondering 
why our wood-draughtsmen do not use it more. It has, too, the 
advantage of being easily rendered by the engraver, though it 
must be confessed it seems in all cases cold. 

Miss Paterson seems to have lost some of her coldness in the 
brocaded dress of ‘‘A Young Girl.’” Theembarrassed action of her 
right hand is very pretty, whether the young men be lovers or not. 
The originals of the illustrations to ‘‘ The Wandering Heir,’’ re- 
printed in Harper, are here, and very beautiful is one of Mr. 
Felde’s—‘‘ Father, father.’ Mr. Small’s ‘‘ Kill Him,”’ is rich and 
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strong. On the whole, we are surprised to find how neatly the 
cut reproduces the drawing, and wish the same perfection might 
be reached among our own engravers. We shall be obliged, I 
suppose, on account of the past, to look at two monster india-ink 
drawings by Doré for ‘‘The Borders of the Sea.’’ They have all his 
worst points, stringy water and impossible rock, and to console us 
for these a cave anda cuttle-fish ! 

Mr. W. T. Richards has gone inland this time, and we have six 
or eight White Mountain studies, very elaborate in detail, and de- 
lighting to those who are ambitious of discovery, by astage-coach or 
a squirrel in the intricacies of a mountain road. Edward Moran, 
also from Philadelphia, has a stormy coast in his usual beautiful 
drawing. For myself, I prefer Thomas Moran’s rich Yellowstone 
country. There are two or three in the exhibition, and although 
[ am not sure that the freaks of nature are the manifestations 
we most love, I am convinced that Mr. Moran gives them to 
us with true scientific pleasure, and perhaps scientific indifference. 
The schools of science and of impression in art seem to be grow- 
ing farther and farther apart, and it is curious to see an observer 
like Mr. Moran turn aside to give us a couple of blots—fantastic 
‘‘suggestions,’’ he calls them, full of wierdness and dream—a 
door through which one might enter a fantasie of Hoffman’s— 
the water through which Childe Rolande might wade. If youare 
ofa kind to dislike being made to think or follow the floating ends 
of odd fancies, turn to Du Maurier’s drawings—pictures which 
say exactly what they intend to say, and never leave disorderly 
threads of thought for us to pick up and weave together for our- 
selves. How definite and self-satisfied is his fair matron. She 
has no doubt of herself ; like Rosamond Lydgate, she is never 
anything less than the perfection of propriety; and her children 
are as nice as she—they are clever enough to say funny things, but 
you are quite sure they are clean and won’t put their fingers into 
their plates. They are, in fact, well bred, and in pictures I pre- 
fer them less proper. 

Cleanliness, not of work—which can never be too clean—but 
of model, seems to be the trouble with most of the flowers which 
form so large a part of water color exhibitions. “Miss McDonald’s 
are very good, strong and brilliant. But does she not see that 
nature is not so tidy with her children? They are for the most part 
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dusty and ragged and wayworn. One might almost say many of them 
cannot take a high polish any more than some poor little children 
—water don’t count. Miss Bridges, in her tender, low-toned grasses 
and flowers, gives us another phase, which we might call the remem- 
brance of the month, to which each one belongs. Her birdsare full 
of life and nicely put together. The landscape is almost too much 
neglected. A little more drawing would add to our faith in the birds. 

Mme. Hegg, well known to Americans who have lived on the 
continent, has a pretty group of flowers, also Revoise; but the 
execution outruns the feeling, and the real primary object of the 
picture is forgotten by the clever right hand working on without 
orders from head-quarters. Miss Chandler’s ‘‘Clematis’’ on the 
paper is nicely drawn, and gives the effect of embroidery. It re- 
calls faintly the beautitul needle-work of Miss Fanny Dixwell, 
whose gorgeous decorations deserve to be more widely known 
than they are. The insoluble problem of sunlight in paint seems 
to be more nearly reached by the water colorists than by others. 
Mr. R. Swain Gifford and Mr. Louis C. Tiffany havé tried it with 
the Eastern sun. It lies along the Cairo streets, whitens the 
fountains, turns the dust of the desert to cloud or fog, gilds the 
gold of the mosques and paints the children, and yet for all I like 
it best when the after glow bathes the ‘‘ Tomb of a Saint’’ in one 
of the smallest of Mr. Gifford’s pictures. Mr. Tiffany has the 
same warm color, and his ‘‘Lazy Life in Morocco’’ would be a real 
pleasure if his want of drawing did not make itself felt wherever he 
attempts the human figure. The Moorish ones are quite lost under 
their heavy drapery. A little study of Japanese objects by Jules 
Jacquemart shows us that perfection of drawing is the first essen- 
tial—a lesson our American hurry finds it hard to learn. The 
sunlight problem is worked out very far by Mr. E. K. Johnson in 
‘*The Rival Florists.’’ In front of a brick house, overgrown with 
roses, sit two enthusiastic gentlemen on either side of a table cov- 
ered with plants, bulbs and bottles. A gardener is carrying away 
specimens, and two young girls, both very pretty, sit in the 
doorway, smiling mischievously. The glare tires the eye, but it 
is a most brilliant conquering of difficulties. 

Two elaborate architectural paintings, that is, paintings of 
buildings (Nuremberg and Prague) by Prout, show the old school 
of English water color—to my mind in many ways superior. A 
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few scratches of Ruskin’s are interesting, as anything of his must 
be to us, who have to thank him, in spite of his political economy, 
for much sound advice, and often our first bending into the sun- 
shine of art. A pen and ink drawing of Gilbert Stuart by him- 
self, hastily scrawled in a letter to a friend, hangs below the gem 
of the exhibition: Washington Alston’s drawing in pen and ink 
—‘‘Mother and Child’’—for the picture in the possession of a 
gentleman in Philadelphia. Here, we cannot help exclaiming, is 
the great art which depends neither on sunlight or shadow, the 
east or the west, but on its own great soul. Here placidity is not 
self-satisfaction, nor repose dullness, nor architecture the portrait of 
a church, nor thoughtfulness discontent. It is the comprehen- 
sive, not merely the daily, life of a mother. 

The winter exhibition of water colors and drawings opens the pic- 
ture season, and is followed by two or three auctions of private and 
public collections. Mr. Rosseter’s furniture and pictures were very 
interesting, especially the furniture, the carved wood and inlaid 
work, unusual for beauty of design and genuineness. The sale was a 
bad one, many of the pictures not bringing the bare price of the 
canvas. The same fate has befallen Mr. Brevoort, and is a warning 
to the artists who think auction will make up for real interest in 
art. That there is real desire to buy pictures, and buy good ones, 
is shown in the last sale of foreign pictures, called Boston collec- 
tion, and if Americans do not sell their pictures the fault may 
lie somewhere else than in the buyers, Certainly, nothing will 
be gained by auctions in which a well-known name can be bought 
for the price of a maul-stick. It is the fashion to say that Boston 
is the market for the best pictures, native and foreign, and the 
collection just sold shows a good many excellent works, but with 
the usual preponderance of glaring French drapery and insipid 
German dough. Let us only think of the goodness, and begin 
with a curious Tissot—an old German church with varnished 
stalls, a confessional at which a woman kneels, and in the middle 
waiting her turn at the confession, Goethe’s Margaret in the fan- 
tastic dress of the fifteenth century, gazing with a dreadful young 
despair into the future. The dress oppresses you, the church is 
dark and heavy, the white bandages bound around the head, 
covering brow and chin, are like the cloths of the dead. Few 
persons would live with such a picture. Beside it, a bright little 
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open-air lambinet is trivial, but trivial like the fresh, stupid pea- 
sant girl. Dupré, too, has a sweet, quiet sunset, and Corop 
(Early Summer) fairly bathes one in transparent moist atmos- 
phere. 

Geo. Tuness sends from Rome a view of the Campagna in early 
spring, full of beautiful color, but shocking one somewhat by the 
monotony of his little round sheep, all coming toward you in a 
motionless way. W. T. Richards, the usual wintry coast—cold 
and sad. Two not very. good examples of Zamacois, are neverthe- 
less interesting, as the steps of so interesting a man must be—a 
man who at twenty-eight was already a master, and whose death 
was a loss to all lovers of good art. A Guardsman, by Roybet, 
makes you stop and ponder. Diaz and Rousseau are both 
represented, and there are two or three things by the too well- 
known Meyer von Bremen. At last, quite by chance, one comes 
upon a stretch of land, with the wash of the sea over it, leaving 
spaces here and there of water, to reflect the intensely light-blue 
sky ; between sand and sky, black sea and a long line of hurrying 
clouds, between you and the scene, is air—through the clouds 
sweeps the wind, the gray sand and the bits of mirror look soft 
as if your foot would sink in—it is almost salt. This is Courbet, 
the Communist, whom even the Thier’s Government spares, but 
whose pictures the salon refuse—on political account. If you are 
of my mind you will be quite satisfied with the collection. 











THE WINTER ELF. 


Dance upon the strange-blown drift, 
Breaking weary chains of things, 
Regions wild with hourly shift, 

Crag that ne’er a like shade flings! 
Whirl across the blackened pond 
Mock the cranberries through the ice 
(Cheeks of me as red and round 

But snow-heart and form of ice ; 
Crystal qualls are likest me 
Half-made of the Arctic sea.) 





The Winter Elf. 


Slip the glorious mad inclines— 
Holaho ! the windy hill! 
Shot between the snow-bent pines 
Down the tongueless plunging rill! 
Tease the white owl as he broods 
Hid among the netted brake 
In the hollow (feathery roods 
Purple all a snowy lake) ! 
Pluck the brittle of flower-whorls 
Peeping brown through frosty snow, 
Crack the steep and dazzling curls, 
Plash them in the wave below ! 
Sail upon a crisping sea ; 
Hear my white ships dash and groan ; 
Chase the fog’s weird imagery ; 
Jeer the northwind’s lordly tone! 
Is the nature mine 
Devil’s or divine? 
Look, the silly press of mortals, 
Toilsome, anxious, blind and tame 
Birth or death, a painful name! 
Mine is not to pass the portals ; 
Memory finds me still the same. 
Sometimes in the blinding sleet 
Swift before a man I fleet 
Heart-flake white, a rosy face, 
Limb or body not a trace ; 
Thinks he dreams, but should it stay, 
I’m his own god from that day ! 
God or devil ; things should bevil 
What is good and what is evil? 
Curious human face that striveth, 
Grim set to the bitter death! 
When the raving west-wind driveth 
Tons of snow with laden breath ! 
Then upon the prairie group 
Lightly from the blast I stoop 
Close the ugly staring eyes, 
Smooth the savage glare, arise 
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Neither sad, 
No, nor glad ;' 
Only wonder as I hurry 
On the broad back of the skurry, 
Why men hold relentless strife 
For a bubble called a life. 
February 15, 1873. 








NEW BOOKS. 


KRITISCHE GESCHICHTE DER ALLGEMEINEN PRINCIPIEN PD R ME- 
CHANIK. Von Dr. D. Duehring, Docenten an der Berliner Uni- 
versitat: pub. Grieben, Berlin. 1873. 512 pages. 


HE fact that the above work has received the first prize offered 

by the faculty of the University of Gottingen (Germany) 

gives it a strong recommendation, and indeed, it is an excellent 

work, one of the few books which treats the subject without algebraic 

symbols and formulas, although the greatest part of its contents con- 

sists of mathematical discussions. ‘The absence of these mathe- 

matical expressions, however, do not restrict the perception or de- 
tract from the exactness and conciseness of the treatment. 

The book is divided into four sections, to wit: Fundamental 
laws of Dynamics, and Galileo as founder of Dynainics. The times 
of Huyghens and Newton, times of general formation of the prin- 
ciples in mechanics and analytical development up to Lagrange. 
The nineteenth century. 

Beginning with Leonardo da Vinci, the famous painter (1452), 
whose manuscripts plainly show his knowledge of the law of the de- 
scent of bodies on an inclined plane and of the law of free de- 
scent ; J. B. Benedetti, 1570, was the first philosopher to express 
the law that bodies of unequal weights fall in the same time 
through equal spacesin vacuo. Thisisthe more important as at these 
times the views of Aristotle, that bodies of unequal weights fall 
in unequal times through the same height in vacuo, were still in 
existence. Guido Ulaldi made use of the principle of virtual 
moments to explain the laws of the lever ; whether this important 
principle was already known to da Vinci, as it appears from a few 
of his remarks, never could be fully ascertained. 

Galileo as the founder of Dynamics (1572-1604). 

Mr. D. looks upon Galileo as the representative of the following 
doctrines, to wit : free descent of bodies, motion on the inclined 
plane, motion of projectiles in the parabola, direct and indirect 
impact, and the oscillation of the pendulum. To stand his ground 
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Mr. D. quotes freely from Galileo, and from the copious literature 
of the contemporaries and successors of Galileo, and it appears 
worthy of consideration to cite the law of free descent by Galileo, 
which he expresses in the following way: Bodies falling freely 
describe spaces proportional to the squares of their respective 
times, as Mr. D. subsequently remarks that the merits of Newton 
had been somewhat overestimated, especially by his (Newton’s) 
countrymen, who represent him as the discoverer of the laws of 
universal gravitation, while Galileo and Kepler laid down these 
laws long before. As to the laws of Kepler we have, 1. The 
areas described by the radius-vector of a planet (or a line from 
the sun to the planet), are proportional to the times. 2. The 
orbit of a planet is an ellipse, of which the sun occupies one of 
its foci. 3. The squares of the period of revolution of the planets 
are proportional to the cubes of their mean distances from the 
sun, or of the semi-major axes of their orbits. 
HHuyghens and Newton. 

Huyghens’ (1624 tu 1695) axiom, introduced by him in me- 
chanics, is that the common centre of gravity of a group of bodies 
capable of rotating by their own weight about a horizontal axis 
ascends to the original height, but never farther on. This is the 
same axiom, which introduced Leibnitz to lay down the doctrine 
of the living forces. In close connection with this enters the in- 
vestigation of the simple and compound pendulum, the center of 
oscillation and suspension, as likewise the tautochronism of mo- 
tion in the inverted cy: loid and his practical applications of the 
pendulum for regulating clock work. Besides this the determi- 
nation of the centrifugal force and the doctrine of direct and in- 
direct impact belong to the elaborate performances of this emi- 
nent man. 

Newton (p 642-1727). Mr. Duehring remarks here in his intro- 
duction that it does not matter in a critical history of mechanics 
whether the dynamical principles refer to cosmic or terrestrials 
phenomena with respect to their essentiality, and that the merits 
of Newton who introduced these principles to heavenly bodies, 
must be measured by the same scale as those of his predecessor 
and contemporary, Galileo and Huyghens. 

M. Duehring divides Newton’s works into three distinct parts: 
1. Newton’s conception of gravitation. 2. The mechanical con- 
stitution of the curvilinear motion, and 3. The formition of fun- 
damental principles with respect to their dynamical relations. | 

The celebrated philosopher, Newton, by examining the obser- 
vations upon the planets that had been made by the renowned 
Kepler, and by combining Galileo’s law of free descent and Huy- 
ghen’s law of centrifugal force, discovered that attraction is in+ 
versely proportional to the squares of the distances. His applica- 
tion of the radius of curvature to prove the orbit of a planet to be 
a conic section (ellipse), is another of this ingenious man’s infer- 
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ences. Highly important for further progress in future times, was 

the introduction of the calculus of variation (differential and inte- 

gral calculus) in the solution of mathematical problems. 

The last two sections contain an abundant literature of the pro- 
gress of mathematical science, various systems and their represen- 
tations, and finally ashort discussion on heat as an elementary 
pprincile in mechanics. 

MADAME DE CHAMBLAY. By Alexander Dumas. Philadelphia : 
T. B. Peterson & Bro. Illustrated. Pp. 134. Price 50 cts. 
What Scott, and to some extent Bulwer, have been to English 

readers, Dumas is to a Frenchman: a connected series of stories, 

told with real Gallic art, illustrate the history of his country. He 
takes here and there a bolder license than his insular rivals ; but 
in the main he leaves a correct and vivid impression of the old 
régime. One of his best novels, ‘‘ The Three Guardsmen,’’ is 
historical ; the best of all, ‘‘ The Count of Monte Cristo,’’ gives 

a lively idea of the Hundred Days and the character of Louis 

XVIII. But apart from such merits, Dumas is eminently reada- 

ble in his light, easy flow of narrative, with touches here and 

there of real artistic power. Every page carries on the action. 

The author recognizes that he is, above all, a story-teller. He is 

not a character-monger. With the art of Thackeray, of George 

Eliot, of Balzac, he has nothing in common. His puppets dance 

well; they represent dramatically a love scene, a battle, a court 

intrigue ; they amuse us, and in so doing they help us to remem- 
ber the sequence of events. Let us add that they talk very good 

French, bright, descriptive, epigrammatic. 

‘* Madame de Chamblay ’’ is a story of private life in France, 
supposed to be told to the author by his friend Max de Villiers. 
The heroine is the wife of an inveterate gambler, who, by his 
recklessness and bad luck, is rapidly dissipating her fortune. He 
is, besides, an epileptic, and though charming in his manners to 
his guests, is not so amusing in private life, alternately presenting 
pistols at his wife and falling livid and convulsed upon the floor 
of her dressing-room. It will not be surprising to hear that her 
feelings toward him are those of ‘‘ positive aversion,’’ and that 
Max, who recommends himself as the benefactor of her protegeés, 
and her own fast friend, soon wins her heart. The affair progresses 
with a rapidity and adandon which rather take away our Anglo- 
Saxon breath ; but the love making is very pretty, and if we could 
entirely forget the disagreeable husband in the background, a feat 
in which a Frenchman finds no difficulty, it will be a sweet and 
simple story of two congenial young people. To do the author 
justice, the story, apart from the existence of the husband, con- 
tains nothing that can offend our national ideas of propriety. 
There is a good deal of French religion, of the don Dieu order ; 
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one very wicked priest, whom the hero utterly confounds ; and 
one very devoted and pious priest, who goes about doing good, in 
the last stages of consumption. Madame de Chamblay has the 
second sight, and being thrown into a magnetic sleep by Max, 
can tell him what is passing at any distance. She has, moreover, 
presentiments of approaching danger, and of the means to escape 
it; and by the help of these rather unfair advantages gets the bet- 
ter of the epileptic gambler and the evil-minded priest, and 
eventually goes off to Martinique with Max, while M. de Cham- 
blay, in the most accommodating manner, dies of delirium-tre- 
mens, and leaves the lovers to their full happiness. 

The translator has done his work fairly, as translators go, but 
here and there we find asolecism. Can any public be so igno- 
rant in this age of Internationals, as to stick at Monsieur, or its 
contraction AZ, instead of the English M/r. ? The translator evi- 
dently thinks that some of his readers may be in this predica- 
ment, and writes accordingly ‘‘ Mr. de Chamblay,’’ ‘‘ Mr. de 
Villiers,’’ with the oddest effect. In other cases again we have 
the French idiom undiluted : ‘‘ She, the first one, came to me ;’’ 
“Tt is not such a pleasant life, that of a convent.’’ Once more, 
we have inelegant and ungrammatical phrases, which are proba- 
bly the result of haste: ‘‘ The countess went up to the vault and 
Jaid down on the marble slab ;’’ ‘“‘ A Nightingale was singing in 
the bush over the tomb of a young girl. When he heard me pass 
he became silent. The steps of aliving man frightened this cour- 
tesan (sic) of the dead.’’ But for such blunders of haste we 
have a wide charity, knowing something of a translator’s rate of 
pay, and feeling, with Dickens, that you cannot get all the cardinal 
virtues for six hundred a year. The book, as a whole, has given us 
sincere pleasure. The character of the countess, bating a little ex- 
travagance, is sweet and natural; the incidents flow on easily, and 
Dumas’ literary workmanship is so much above that of the English 
three-volume fiction, that the inveterate novel reader will rather 
be the better for the change. 


Enicmas oF Lire. [Contents: Realizable Ideals ; Malthus Not- 
withstanding ; Non-survival of the Fittest ; Limits and Direc- 
tions of Human Development ; The Significance of Life; De 
Profundis; Elsewhere.] By W. R. Greg. Pp. 322. Boston: 
Jas. R. Osgood & Company. For sale by Porter and Coates. 


‘*What sort of general outlook upon the universe may a man 
possess, who rejects Christianity, but retains his childhood’s be- 
liefs in a Supreme Intelligence and a life to come, but in an apo- 
logetic way, with a certain sense that those beliefs are rather in- 
vincible prejudices than rational convictions? Can such a one 
hold fast to the faith in ‘one Divine far-off event, to which the 
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whole creation moves?’ Or must he, like Schopenhauer, relapse 
into the pessimism, which has its deep root in the constitutional 
melancholy of the northern nations, and think in the gloomy 
tone of the Edda and the Nibelungen-lied?’’ ‘These are the 
questions to which Mr. Grey addresses himself, being concerned 
to find a cheerful and hopeful answer to them. His negative 
ereed is to be found in his Creed of Christendom; here we have 
that which is positive. | His text-books are the writings of 
men of science and economists, not of prophets and apostles. 
We especially relish the masterly handling of the Malthusian 
heresy, to which an appendix is devoted. In this he takes 
the ground that no country is anything like over-populated ; 
that the discoveries of agricultural chemistry show us that 
not an acre of Europe is now producing more than a fragment 
of what it might—statements that are the commonplaces of Ame- 
rican and the paradoxes of English economists. The chapter 
** Malthus Notwithstanding,’’ may be summed up in one of its 
quotations from Herbert Spzncer: ‘‘The excess of fertility [in 
the race] has rendered the process of civilization inevitable ; and 
the process of civilization must inevitable diminish fertility, and 
at last destroy its excess.”’ 


HARVARD ELECTIVES.—The HarvarD CATALOGUE for 1872-3 


is a very instructive document to those who desire information in 
regard to the practical working of the system of Elective Studies. 
This system has, as is well known, been in operation at Harvard for 
the last two college years. The number of ‘‘ electives’’ is so large 
that it would appear as if all possible tastes had been consulted, 
and the result, as showing what is likely to be the choice of the 
average young American in the selection of his college studies 
when left to himself, as we find it set forth in this Catalogue, is 
extremely curious and interesting. 

The plan of study at Harvard is substantially this: In the 
Freshman class, all the studies, which differ very little from those 
pursued in all colleges (and certainly do not differ in being more 
difficult), are pursued by the whole class. 

In the Sophomore class, each student spends four hours a week 
on Physics, Rhetoric, History and elementary French, but he 
must devote, in addition, eight hours a week to any four courses 
of study selected from the list given in the table below, giving 
two hours a week to each course. 

In the Junior class, the required studies are Logic, Political 
Economy, Physics and Rhetoric, which occupy six hours a week. 
In like manner as the Sophomore, the Junior selects, from the list 
referred to such subjects as he prefers, the only restriction being 
that he shall take three courses from that list and devote three 
hours a week to each, 
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In the Senior class, the only required exercise appears to be 
four ‘‘Forensics’’ (written arguments), and the student must se- 
lect from the list four courses of study, each occupying three hours 
aweek. The following tabular statement will show the prefer- 
ences of the young men. It would have added to the value of 
the information given in the Catalogue on this subject, had all the 
electives taken by each student been given. As it is, the table 
can only show the general bent or tendency, which is sufficient 
for our purpose. 

It is to be remembered that, for the purposes of election, the 
great departments of study are subdivided, so that a young man 
may not only choose Latin, for instance, but may select from five 
or six courses of Latin study, each connected with a particular 
subject or particular authors. 


HARVARD ELECTIVES, 1872-3. 


Sophomores. Juniors. Seniors. 


166 students. 162 stu. 131 stu. 


Greek, 146 43 27 
Latin, 144 81 28 
Mathematics (pure), 30 II 5 

" (applied), 41 8 7 
English Language, 3 10 Literature, 30 
Logic, 2t Metaphysics, 14 Philosophy, 43 
History, 10 75 118 
Chemistry, 79 Laboratory, 35 15 
Physics, 28 21 
Mineralogy, 21 
Physical Geography, 28 Botany, 66 Nat. Hist., 58 
Political Ecomomy, 65 
German, 119 86 47 
French, 36 49 20 
Italian, 19 2 8 
Spanish, 3 3 3 

This is a very significant statement. The following, among 
other deductions, may be made from it, viz. : 

First, That it is possible for a young man to remain four years 
at Harvard and graduate with the Degree of Bachelor of Arts 
without any more knowledge of Latin, Greek or Mathematics 
than he gains during Freshman year. 

Second, That as a matter of fact the study of the Classics has 
grown into disfavor at Harvard, nearly four-fifths of the Senior 
Class having given up Latin and Greek. 

Third, That the study of the Mathematics—the only true basis 
of scientific or technical training—seem to have been in like man- 
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ner almost abandoned by the higher classes, only 19 Juniors out 
of 162, and 12 Seniors out of 131, choosing either pure or ap- 
plied mathematics as an ‘‘elective’’ study. 

Fourth, That even that sort of practical instruction which is 
given in applied science in the chemical and physical labora- 
tories attracts comparatively few of the advanced students—63 of 
the Juniors and 36 of the Seniors. 

Fifth, That the students are permitted to change their electives 
at the beginning of each college year, with this result: that no 
continuous, systematic plan of study, with a definite view, is fol- 
lowed by the large majority of their number. 

Sixth, That the favorite ‘‘ electives’’ of the two higher classes 
are, History (75 Juniors, 118 Seniors), Political Economy (65 
Seniors), Botany (66 Juniors) Natural History (58 Seniors), Ger- 
man (86 Juniors, 47 Seniors), Philosophy (43 Seniors). 

This is a sad and discouraging result to those who have been 
firm in the belief that the American ‘‘ young man,’’ if given ab- 
solute freedom of choice, would select those studies which would 
be best suited for his special training. It is equally discourag- 
ing to those who are trying, in other colleges, to raise the stand- 
ard of scholarship, to find that the result of the experiment in the 
oldest and best endowed college in this country, is such as we 
have stated. 

Dr. J. J. J. von D6LLINGER’s FABLEs RESPECTING THE POPES IN 

THE MippLeE AGEs. Translated by Alfred Plummer. 
Ejusdem: The Prophetic Spirit and the Prophecies of the Chris- 

tian Era. Translated with Introduction and Notes. By Henry 

B. Smith, D. D., Professor in Union Theological Seminary, 

N. Y. One volume. Pp. 463. Published by Dodd & Mead, 

New York. For sale by Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 

These two treatises, by the great leader of the Alt-Katholik 
party, are concerned with the by-paths of theological history, but 
they have a purpose. They are meant to show how great an in- 
fluence upon the more ordinary facts has been exerted by fables 
and false prophecies. The most interesting chapters of the first 
work are those that treat of two topics of dispute in the early con- 
troversy between Rome and Protestantism—Pope Joan and the 
Donation of Constantine. The Roman controversalists were 
clearly right as regards the former, and wrong in respect to the 
latter. No popess ever ruled in the Holy See, and no grant of 
‘* Italy and the isles west of it’’ was ever made to Sylvester. But 
the interest in our days fastens most closely to the chapter on 
Honorius and his condemnation as a heretic by the Sixth General 
Council, a subject discussed in Huber’s Janus, and in solid vol- 
umes in half the languages of Europe, since Déllinger gave us all 
the substantial data in this volume. 
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The second work is still more curious, though of less controver- 
‘sial interest. The most striking chapter, perhaps, is in regard to 
Joachim of Flores, who plays a prominent part in Longfellow’s 
jlast—and still unpublished—volume of his great Epic of Christen- 
dom. ‘The list of these Christian prophets might be easily con- 
tinued to our own day, and Arnold’s Church and Heresy History 
gives long lists for the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 


Lectures TO YouNG MEN, on Various Important Subjects. By 
Henry Ward Beecher. New Edition, with additional Lectures: 
Pp. 280. New York. J. B. Ford & Co. 

YaLE LECTURES ON PREACHING.—By Henry Ward Beecher. (De- 
livered before the Theological Department of Yale College, as 
the First Series in the Regular Course of the ‘‘ Lyman Beecher 
Lectureship on Preaching.’?) From Phonographic Reports. 
Pp. 263. Same publishers. 


This young and vigorous publishing house are issuing a uniform 
series of Mr. Beecher’s books. The two received represent the 
earliest and the latest stages of Mr. Beecher’s career. The first 
were delivered in Indianapolis in 1844, when Beecher was pastor 
of the Second Presbyterian Church, and the place had about four 
thousand inhabitants. The preacher was almost unknown to fame. 
A year or so before, the VV. Y. Odserver refused to accept a dozen 
letters from him in payment of a debt of $15. But the lectures 
made their mark, caught the public ear, and helped him into Ply- 
mouth pulpit. In them we find every element of Mr. Beecher’s 
great power already manifest, his geniality, his grasp of common 
life, his great earnestness, his vigorous vocabulary, his moral in- 
spiration. 

In his last volume he stands before the sucking theologians of 
Yale to tell them how to preach. The sight of them carries him 
back to his own youngest days. He overflows in reminiscences 
of Lawrenceburg, his first charge; he tells them he was sexton 
and preacher both; how he worked for weeks on his first real ser- 
mon—that ‘‘awakened’’ seventeen men—and cried all the way 
home ; how he caught the young men of the place by guile, setting 
them to take care of each other. None of his books is more genial, 
more witty, more full of the man, and of autobiographical recol- 
lections. It is a book of universal interest. 


A Day In CapeRNAUM.—From the German of Franz Delitzsch. 
By J. G. Morris. Pp. 298. 12 mo. Lutheran Board of Publi- 
cation. 

Of all the attempts to reproduce in the style of modern fiction 

a picture of the greatest of lives, either in whole or in part, this 

seems to us the most careful and scientific. The author, as Prof. 
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Krauth shows in an appended notice of his literary and theologi- 
cal career, is a deeply learned student of Jewish literature, both 
biblical and talmudic, and incapable, therefore, of the gross, ana- 
chronisms that disfigure the works of Ware, Martineau, and even 
Strauss. He does not always keep so clear of the subtler anachro- 
nisms of thought and expression, and his picture of Christ falls 
short of the majesty of the Gospels; but then, as even Theodore 
Parker says, only Christ could have imagined Christ. 

The same house have issued in equally tasteful form, an account 
of Hans Egede, the missionary to Greenland, one of the first to 
break in upon the stolid indifference, long displayed by the Pro- 
testant churches to the moral and spiritual state of the heathen. 
The book, also a translation from the German, is story enough 
to enchain the young folk, while it closely follows the actual 
history. 
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